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PRAIRIE HORNED LARK 
From a Painting by George Miksch Sutton. 
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FLOCKING, MATING, AND NEST-BUILDING HABITS OF THE 
PRAIRIE HORNED LARK 


BY GEORGE MIKSCH SUTTON 


The Prairie Horned Lark (Otocoris alpestris praticola) is a fairly 
common but local permanent resident throughout Pennsylvania and 
the Panhandle of West Virginia where the writer has studied the 
species during the past thirteen years. 

During winter it is usually found in flocks in open fields or on 
windy hill-tops. During seasons of heavy snow it often frequents the 
roads in the rural districts where it feeds upon waste grain and horse 
manure. These winter flocks assemble shortly after the nesting season, 
and the smaller groups are probably composed of parent birds of the 
preceding nesting season with their broods of young. No definite 
data are at hand as to the average number of broods produced by 
each pair in the present region; but that two broods are usually reared 
is well authenticated; and it is probable that a third brood is some- 
times launched before the advent of chill autumn weather. These 
broods remain with the parents for some months, often until the 
following mating season, at which time a complete breaking up occurs. 


Many family flocks sometimes assemble in a chosen field or hill- 
top for the winter season. Such flocks sometimes number several hun- 
dred, although usually but twenty or thirty are to be found. Flocks 
observed near Harrisburg, Dauphin County, Pennsylvania, were large; 
on March 5, 1927, over four hundred were counted in one field. In 
late January, 1922, a flock was seen on the plateau above Beaner’s 
Hollow, near Beaver, Beaver County, Pennsylvania, during a cold but 
snowless period. Here in an exposed field was a flock numbering a 
hundred or more. Part of the field was green with shoots of winter 
wheat; part was rather sparsely strewn with straw and manure, and 
part was bare and rocky and gone to waste. A large barn with much 
straw about it stood at one edge of the field, and here the flock spent 
much time feeding. When first noted all the birds were together 
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wandering about over the ground, searching busily for food. So pro- 
tectively were they colored that it was almost impossible to keep more 
than one bird under observation at a time, since to move one’s eyes 
from a bird meant to lose it altogether. Their plumage was fluffed 
out to retain the body heat and some of them stood much of the time 
on one foot. When first disturbed the whole flock rose simultaneously. 
their fluttering wings producing a peculiar explosive sound. With a 
fine-toned note from each bird upward went the whole mass, higher 
and higher, in wide circles above the field, seemingly intent on leaving 
altogether. Suddenly, and in a flock, twelve birds left the mass and 
descended to a distant corner of the field. This flock remained sepa- 
rate during several hours of observation that day, and other small 
flocks of a similar number which left consequently also remained 
separate. There may be evidence of an instinct for self preservation in 
this breaking up, if the birds have come to believe that they are safer 
on the ground by themselves, than flying in the flock, when pursued. 

The actions of this large flock were typical. Once the large mass 
was disturbed the birds were not found together again, and by the 
end of the day only small flocks were flushed. On the following day 
the same flock movements were noted. When undisturbed the flock 
remained together from morning until night, for during winter Prairie 
Horned Larks are very sociable. 

Only once have I had the pleasure of witnessing the awakening 
of a flock. The dainty creatures left their roosts beside or beneath 
little clumps of grass to mount pebbles where they preened, shook and 
smoothed their plumage. Soon they began to eat, and the search for 
food continued almost all day. Such a large flock must rather effec- 
tively remove the weed seeds from the surface of a given area during 
a winter's occupancy. Apparently they did not scratch or dig with 
their feet, although the toe-nails of specimens taken from the flock 
were decidedly worn from treading the frozen ground. 

Occasionally an undisturbed flock circles about the field several 
times merely for exercise, and settles near the place whence it started. 
It is remarkable how suddenly and yet how simultaneously the whole 
flock moves; and how accurate every wing stroke is. Yet individuals 
sometimes lag, and the excitement or fear of the individual left behind 
is sometimes amusing. I have seen two birds thus left behind mount 
clods and watch the flock with necks stretched high, twittering as 
though they could not follow. They were perfectly able to fly; per- 
haps they simply had not obeyed rapidly enough some flocking instinct 
or the command of a leader. 
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The ease of flight of these birds is a matter of common knowledge: 
but when they move off but a little frightened, and glide along the 
ground in long, sweeping curves, their grace rivals that of deliberate 
swallows. 

In mid-morning if the sun becomes warm activity slackens some- 
what, and they may be seen standing on one foot on a stone, or 
hunched up on the turf with eyes partly closed. The incessant low 
twittering subsides as from some remote part of the field drifts a 
snatch of the spring song, uttered from the ground. Usually at this 
season the “horns” on the head are not very prominent, because the 
plumage is unworn, and is so fluffed out that such protruding tufts 
are not visible. 


The winter call-notes are usually of one or two syllables, and are 
low and gentle, suggesting at times that the bird is timid or exhausted. 
The notes are clearest and loudest during flight, just before the flock 
alights, in this respect resembling the din made by the huge clouds 
of Longspurs of the mid-west, as they settle in the grass. Individual 
birds, apart from the flock, usually utter louder and clearer notes also. 

Disbanding of the winter flock occurs gradually. In West Vir- 
ginia large flocks were in evidence until the fifteenth of February. In 
many parts of Pennsylvania mated pairs have been noted as early as 
February 20. It is probable that fully adult birds mate first, and that 
the flocks which wander about the fields after certain pairs have seg- 
regated themselves are composed of young birds of the previous sea- 
son. Thus at Duquesne, Allegheny County, Pennsylvania, three mated 
pairs were seen on February 17, 1923, while a flock of fifty birds re- 
mained together nearby. I did not note any difference in age in speci- 
mens taken from the mated pairs and the flocks on this date. 

It is my belief that Prairie Horned Larks often mate for life, for 
I have noted birds with recognizable mannerisms on favorite nesting 
grounds season after season. If such constancy is characteristic, it is 
not surprising that no great demonstration occurs in the winter flock 
when established pairs decide to start nesting operations. 

Song must not be an important phase of the incipient stages of 
courtship, else a late winter flock with rival males in full song would 
long have been famous in our bird literature. In mating, a certain 
amount of subdued quarelling sometimes takes place, mainly tussles 
fought on the ground seasoned by quick flights and occasional wrest- 
ling either in the air or on the ground. I have seen three males chasing 
each other wildly for a short time; but when they alighted their man- 
ner was instantly gentle and impersonal. I believe the birds are es- 
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sentially pacific and that males, rather than have a prolonged fight 
over a certain female, give in to a chosen one, and search elsewhere 
for a mate. This is particularly true, perhaps, where large numbers 


of females are present. 

With the dispersal of the flocks the more delightful elements of 
courtship become evident, most notable of which is, of course, the 
flight song. This performance is so well known that no description 
is needed. Song phrases uttered on the ground seem to have exactly 
the same number of syllables and the same rhythm as those given in 
the air. But the flight song is more ecstatic in its feeling because of 
the increased enthusiasm of the singer and the rapid repetition of 
the phrases, which transforms the whole performance into an almost 
continuous outburst of melody. Occasionally this same continuous 
song is delivered from the ground, or from a fence post. During win- 
ter it is unusual for a lark to use a perch higher than a mound of 
snow or a mere pebble; but during the courting and nesting season, 
a fence post, rail, or even a telegraph pole may be used. I have never 
seen one alight on any leafy bough, bush, or wire. Among more than 
four hundred mated pairs which I have observed, there was but one in 
which the male did not deliver a flight song. This bird was apparently 
satisfied with a short warble from a clod or stone, and though he was 
observed for an entire season, he was never seen singing in the air; 
possibly he was a cripple. 

There seems to be a relation of the wing beats to the opening and 
closing of the song phrases. To the observer it is evident that the flight 
of the bird above him is not direct, but deeply undulating, and also 
that the wing beats are not regular. Apparently there is a rhythmic 
falling of the body which is retarded by two or three wing beats, and 
then a climbing up again with a series of rapid beats or flutterings, the 
whole process being repeated with each phrase of the song. Sometimes 
these flights are made in wide circles which cross and recros; many 
times; sometimes they are made slowly in one direction for the length 
of the field and back again; and then again, in windy weather, the bird 
may remain in the same position above the field although he is ever 
flying forward. Closely as I have watched and listened to these songs 
I am not certain that the rapid, ascending close of the song-phrase 
occurs simultaneously with the fluttering, climbing movement of the 
flight, since I have always believed that the sound reached my ears 
more slowly than the impression of the bird’s movements reached my 
eyes. Certainly, however, the impression is given that the wing beats 
correspond to the tempo of the music. The song-stanza has two or 
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three distinct parts, the first two being repetitions of a double note 
often given on the ground, and the last being the ascending warble 
referred to above. The song may be described as tinkling; and al- 
though it is sweet and delicate, it can hardly be called glorious. The 
flight song, however, possesses an undeniable sublimity as the bird 
swings back and forth in wide circles, so far above the listener that it 
is sometimes almost out of view! 











Photograph by the Author. 


Figure 1. Prairie Horned Lark’s Nest at Schenley Park, Pittsburgh. 


Note the scant lining of grass. 


The part which the female plays in the courtship is slight, al- 
though occasionally I have heard her answer the male’s full song with 
a bright snatch of her own. She never, so far as I have observed, 
mounts a stone or clod to sing, and the notes she gives are short and 
weak. While the birds are on the ground near each other their atti- 
tude is usually that of devotion and if there is any sparring it is short- 
lived. The male seems to follow the female wherever she goes; but 
their regard is mutual. A male in the Schenley Park race-oval at 
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Pittsburgh followed the female for two hours while they were feeding. 
When we approached the male too closely he flew to another part of 
the field and the female followed him arbitrarily, for we were not near 


enough to disturb her. 


Mating takes place in early or mid-March, according to the ad- 
vancement of the season. During an early warm spell the female may 
decide to build a nest, heedless of the effect of subsequent snow or 
storm. Some observers have averred that the first nest is often more 
warmly lined than the second. Although the coldness of the season 
may determine this feature somewhat, I believe that more care is taken 
with the first nest and that it may therefore be more warmly lined, 
simply because more painstaking work is done before the onerous 
duties of brood-rearing have been assumed. Thus, second nests of 
Crows and Blue-Gray Gnatcatchers which I have examined were 
neither so carefully built nor so well lined as those built first. Fur- 
thermore, the availability of material certainly often determines the 
character of the lining of the first nest. Thus a first nest found not 
far from Bethany, West Virginia, in 1915, was beautifully lined with 
thistle-down, some feathers and a little moss, held in place by grasses, 
whereas a first nest found in Schenley Park race-oval, Pittsburgh, in 
1922, was rudely lined with coarse grasses, without a hint of any 
warm, soft material. (See Figure 1). These two nests were built 
during the third week in March, and the seasons for the most part were 
similar, that at Pittsburgh being somewhat less windy and more rainy. 
However, nests of the Labrador form, Otocoris alpestris alpestris, are 
obviously lined for warmth, since soft material used in the lining of 
several nests found at Battle Harbor and Indian Harbor, Labrador. 
during the summer of 1920. was gathered at a great distance from 
the nest. 


The female decides upon the nest-site apparently without aid of 
the male. A natural cavity in the ground is sought, yet admirably 
situated depressions are often passed by for some bald spot which 
better suits the inclination of the bird. (See Figure 2). The female 
pecks, scratches, and kicks out the dirt rapidly and determinedly. She 
usually finds nesting material very near at hand. She rarely flies but 
prefers to run about as she selects grasses and weed fibres. The lining 
of the nest, in the present region at least, depends almost entirely on 
material which is most easily available. The female does the nest 
building unaided by the male, although he is usually near. 
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Photograph by William P. Chandler, Duquesne, Pa. 


Figure 2. Prairie Horned Lark Nestlings. 
Note the baldness of the nest-site. 

















Photograph by William P. Chandler, Duquesne, Pa. 


Figure 4. Male Prairie Horned Lark Feeding Young. 
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Mr. William Chandler of Duquesne, Allegheny County Pennsy]- 
vania, located a female bird building her nest on March 18, 1923, not 
far from Duquesne. When first observed, she was pulling up and 
shredding weed stalks which were to be used in the lining. About the 
nest was a rim of loose earth which had been pecked and kicked out 
by the female bird. This nest held a full set of three eggs on March 
24. (See Figure 3). 

On March 25, 1923, I discovered the nest of another pair, only 
partly built, not far from the one referred to in the preceding para- 
graph, in the very center of a baeball diamond. Here the female 
was working busily while the male walked about unconcernedly. The 
bird dug at the earth with her bill, and kicked the loose material out 
with her feet. The constant annoyance of boys caused these birds to 
desert. 

The pair I watched most constantly had a nest within the race- 
track at Schenley Park, Pittsburgh. This pair lived together the year 
round, for they were found in November, January, February and 
March, ever together, and never with another individual near. From 
them I have learned how cleverly birds may act, as a result of reason 
or instinct, in keeping their nest-site a secret. Most remarkable was the 
manner in which both birds feigned unconcern. When I was within a 
few feet of the nest in 1922, neither bird paid attention to me, save, 
perhaps, in seeming to hunt food a little more assiduously. During 
previous seasons I had wondered why they never made outcry over 
me, as birds generally do; but it seems not to be Horned Lark nature 
to do so. During the spring of 1922 the female so rapidly built her 
nest, and so cleverly feigned disinterest after walking from the nest, 
while I was yet afar off just entering the field, that I was certain she 
had not yet built at all! Perhaps the birds realize that human beings 
are acquainted with the crippled wing ruse of such species as the 
Killdeer and accordingly have decided to use other tactics. 

During several visits in March, 1920, when I entered the field. 
the male bird always met me. He did not fly to meet me, else I should 
have searched the ground whence he came; he was simply there. 
Usually no female was in sight. Then, after observing him for some 
minutes I would hear a soft twitter, and looking about would see the 
female calmly searching for food not very far from either me or the 
male. I finally decided that when I first entered the field the female 
was on the nest; accordingly when the male met me I purposely did 
not watch him but walked rapidly over the field hoping that I might 
flush the female: but invariably when I returned to the male the fe- 
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Photograph by Wil.iam P. Chandler, Duquesne, Pa. 


Figure 3. Nest and Eggs of the Prairie Horned Lark. 
Note the warm lining of plant down. 
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male had joined him. The male was the tamer of the pair. Occa- 
sionally I was within ten or twelve feet of him and could observe his 
slightest movement. I fully believe that though he went through all 
the motions of eating, he never swallowed anything while he was being 
watched near the nest. And the female, though at a greater distance 
from me obviously merely looked here and there while walking through 
the grass, scarcely even pecking as she went along. 

Sometimes the pair, without warning, would suddenly leap into 
the air and bound out of sight into the sky, always toward. the east. 
At such times I was so disheartened that I often gave up search after 
I had vainly waited for their return. Upon one occasion, however, 
keeping the general direction of their departure in mind, I moved to 
another section of the park, and was surprised to find them quietly 
searching the ground on the golf links. They seemed in no hurry to 
leave, and I decided that either they had no nest, or that it was at the 
links instead of on the oval. Consequently I gave up observing them 
for a while, and descended the hill. In less than five minutes I heard 
a familiar note above me and. looking up, saw the larks flying slowly 
back to the oval. I hurried over the intervening hills to be greeted 
by the male sedately sitting bolt upright on a little tuft of grass, with 
horns erect. He chirped loudly and indulged in a song or two; no 
mate was to be seen. I saw that he was determined to remain station- 
ary until I approached, so I went up to him slowly. At last he flew 
off and having alighted sang two or three quickly repeated stanzas 
of his song. Behind me sounded an answer from the female. Upon 
looking about I saw her not fifteen feet from me, searching for food 
in the grass! I have learned that much of this is clever ruse, and so 
succes-ful is it in keeping the location of the nest a mystery that one 
is forced to wonder at such sophistication. 

On March 31, 1922, after enlisting the aid of my friend, Mr. 
Rudyerd Boulton, I again took up the matter of finding the cherished 
nest at the oval. After coming to the race track, we took a position 
near each bird and watched closely. They did not stay especially 
close to each other, and were more nervous than usual. Finally the 
male flew off and was joined by the female, who followed the op- 
posite side of the race-track in reaching him. The male sang briefly. 
In the dusk we lost sight of the female as she glided between the grass. 
Close observation failed to reveal her, so I suggested that my com- 
panion try to flush her from where he had last seen her. On my knees 
I watched the sky-line. While my friend was scanning the ground at 
his feet carefully, I saw a bird fly from the grass some distance to his 
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left. It was the female. She continued running in the same direction 
she had taken in flight, and disappeared behind a rise of ground. I 
thought she had left her nest, so ran quickly to the spot whence she 
had risen. Prolonged search was fruitless. Suddenly it dawned on 
me that the bird flushed by Mr. Boulton had probably been waiting 
for a chance to return unobserved to her nest. Consequently we de- 
cided to tramp around in wide circles in an attempt to flush her again. 
Then, clearly through the shadows came the clear, full song of the male 
bird, opposite; richly and sweetly he sang, and with unusual vigor for 
a bird stationed on the ground. It occurred to me immediately that 
this was evidence of unusual interest upon the part of the male. Sud- 
denly there was an explosive flutter of wings ahead of me, and I knew 
the female had flushed. I walked directly to the nest; there were 
three eggs.* The cup was deep, and narrow at the top, and the edge 
firmly rimmed with short grasses and dandelion plants not yet with 
buds. The female, after alighting about twenty feet away, joined her 
mate in a far corner of the field, and did not return during our short 
sojourn. 

The flushing of the female bird from the nest was unmistakable. 
the sound of the wings being totally different from that produced in 
starting normal flight. The male’s song ceased immediately, and we 
flushed him from the grass as we left the field. On the following day 
the nest was deserted. A heavy rain filled the cup with water, which 
would not drain off due to the non-porosity of the clay. 

All these tactics were repeated, for the most part, by birds in a 
large open field near Hartstown, Crawford County, in the case of a 
second nest for the season found in the third week in May. so I am 
inclined to regard them as typical. 


StaTeE Boarp or GAME COMMISSIONERS. 
HARRISBURG, PA. 





*See Cardinal, No. 8, July, 1926, p. 18. 
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NOTES ON THE HOME LIFE OF THE TURKEY VULTURE 
BY RUSSELL MARSHALL KEMPTON 


On a May day in 1921, while hunting the Crow (which is very 
destructive to our song birds’ eggs and nestlings) I flushed a Turkey 
Vulture. As it arose to flight from the ground, I investigated and 
found a nest in a hollow maple tree containing two young Turkey 
Vultures a day or so old. 

This nest is located in a sixteen acre tract of woodland, (return- 
ing to virgin state as it has not been pastured for a number of years) 
on the John L. Kempton farm, Wayne County. Indiana, southwest 
section eight, township sixteen, range fourteen. 

The nest is in a live soft maple tree, whose trunk slants on a sixty 
degree angle east by north and has a southern exposure; inside dimen- 
sions of the cavity are diameter twenty-eight inches; height, forty-two 
inches and its bottom is about forty inches from ground. The top of 
the cavity is closed by dry decayed wood. The surrounding ground 
is swampy and during wet seasons water stands thirty inches deep 
around the base of the tree. 

The nest is unlined, and eggs were deposited on clean broken up 
punk, which the parents broke from sides and top of cavity with their 
beaks. It was always clean (also the ground around the tree), from 
the time the eggs were laid until the nestlings left the nest. No offen- 
sive odors were noted during the five years of observation, (except 
when the nestlings would regurgutate for me). 

This nest has been used each year since 1921. I had no way of 
knowing whether it was the same pair who returned each year, until 
1926 when through the kindness of Mrs. Percival Brooks Coffin I was 
supplied with bands. 

In 1921 the two week old nestlings were discovered dead in the 
edge of a cornfield adjoining the woodland. They were killed and car- 
ried there by hunters or animals. 

In 1922 the two nestlings matured. The 1923 youngsters, one 
matured, and the other was killed as in 1921. In 1924 the pair ma- 
tured and left the nest in late August. 

In 1925 the following observations were recorded. 

The parent birds arrived in the last week in March. The two 
eggs were deposited April 24 and 26; they were elliptical ovate, and 
about three and one-half inches by one and three-quarters inches, one 
being slightly smaller. The color was greenish-blue with irregular 
clotted blood colored spots on each end. The eggs lose their color 
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during incubation, becoming lighter to a greenish-blue grey. The 
change is partly due to the oils from the brooding bird’s breast, and 
partly to changes within the egg. Brooding began immediately after 
the second egg was deposited. The birds were tame and often did not 
leave their nest if approached quietly. The mother bird did not leave 
the nest during last week of incubation and could be handled. She 
was pugnacious by regurgitation of her meal, which is re-eaten from 
the nest after one leaves. 

The two nestlings were hatched May 24. They were about the 
size of young goslings, covered with thick, light egg-yolk yellow down. 
The head was naked; a line about three-quarters inch extended down 
the throat to the naked breast bone. Down started to grow on the 
head after twenty-one days, making a white cap which does not di-- 
appear until bird reaches maturity. Black primary feathers appeared 
at the end of four weeks, while the breast and top of head were still 
covered with down. The tail feathers were slower in developing than 
the wing feathers. The young matured slowly. They were tame and 
could be handled without much ejection. Both parents fed the young 
by regurgitation. 

These nestlings left the nest on August 20, and after a bit of tree 
climbing, flew, leaving the woodland on September 1. The white cap 
of down was rather noticeable at the age of eighty-eight days. Before 
flight, they climbed the slanting tree trunk using wings, beak, and 
tarsus, with talons as hooks. 

The following observations were made in 1926. 

The parent birds arrived March 18, and used the same nest to 
roost in during the cold wet spring. On several occasions during 
daylight in April, I found them in the nest standing with heads to- 
gether, and they did not fly when I approached within ten feet of the 
tree. Visiting the nest on April 28, I watched them preparing the nest, 
by pulling at the dry rotten wood on the side walls of the cavity with 
their beaks. When a large piece came lose the female would hold it 
down with one foot and tear it into small bits, which she spread about 
on the floor, where the eggs were to be deposited. The interested male 
bird, was a hindrance in nest making, and every now and then the 
female placed her head under his breast and pushed him out of the 
way. Once he tumbled out of the tree. However, undaunted, he 
clambered back keeping his head down, so that his mate could not 
repeat her attack, and more in the way than before. But just at this 
time they discovered me watching and flew. The sudden beating of 
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their pinions on the air made a swishing noise like escaping steam 
from the safety valve of an engine. 

The eggs were laid, one April 29, and the other May 2. Hatched 
May 30. The young were vigorous and combative, jumping at me, 
hissing, throwing their vile breath, regurgitating and exuding, when- 
ever they were disturbed. The first primary feathers were visible on 
June 14. 

The nestlings’ method of locomotion is similar to a crawl, as they 
do not stand on their feet like our domestic fowls, when hatched. They 
use the tarsus, with toes spread, and balance themselves by the tips of 
their wings in moving about, as if they were a four-ooted creature. 
As the bones and muscles develop, they gradually rive to a standing 
position, and on leaving the nest on July 26 they climbed up the slant- 
ing trunk to a short limb just above the nest. There they were found 
sitting side by side during the day until August 5. when they flew from 
the woodland. 

I will give the following description of the young birds on July 
26: Color, grayish brown, wings and tail quills toward tips almost 
bright black, bill grayish black, legs and feet a light green gray. White 
down was scattered throughout the feathers. The wing-spread was 
about forty-eight inches. One weighed six pounds, the other four 
pounds four ounces. The lighter bird had a more vicious disposition. 
and the other was sulky. 

The young vultures were photographed August 5, 1925, by Miss 
Hilda Olson, of Arlington, Massachusetts. However she obtained but 
one successful photograph because the light was poor and she at- 
tempted to secure them while the birds were in the nest. On July 26, 
1926, Miss Olson photographed the nestlings. This photograph shows 
their immature and strange appearance. They were removed from 
the nest and carried one hundred yards away to a fenced enclosure. 
because the light was too bad for them to be photographed on the limb 
just above the nest. They were unruly and ran at a fair rate of speed 
for the cover of weeds and bushes when they were put on the ground. 
They were very awkward, wabbled and easily lost their balance, but 
did not attempt to fly. The four pound bird acted very like a pug- 
nacious sitting hen, putting all of us to flight at times. The other bird 
sulked, with his head tucked almost between his legs, but was quiet. 

Before photographing the young vultures they were banded by 
Miss Olson, assisted by Miss Kempton, and Mr. Jno. L. Kempton of 
Richmond, Ind. Banding was under Mr. Percival Brooks Coffin’s 
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license and the bands were numbers 320310 and 320311. The birds 
were just ready to fly when banded. 

Since August 5, (the date of leaving the woodland) the parents 
and young birds have been seen on several occasions soaring over the 
farm. The caps of down of the young vultures were still discernible 
September 27. 

During 1926 records were made of the parent vultures’ activities 
in rearing their nestlings. Both birds alternately covered the eggs 
during incubation. When disturbed they flew overhead, and would 
come down as close to me as the bushes and tree branches allowed, 
with safety, say about ten feet, but, at no time did they try to regur- 
gitate upon me from the air. 

Wishing to ascertain the kind of food given to the young birds, 
I placed a freshly killed dog upon a brush pile near the nest. They 
did not disturb it. As far as I could observe their food consisted of all 
dead domestic herbivorous animals, almost all dead wild herbivorous 
animals and fowls in this locality; and a reptile was evidently a choice 
relish, because one dead snake will call fifty vultures, more or less, 
to the vicinity of its demise. 


The pair of nestlings of the year 1925 were eighty-eight days old 
when they left the nest, and the ones of this year 1926 were sixty-six 
days old. The reasons for this difference I placed in the following 
order of importance: (a) A _ richer and more plentiful food 
supply in 1926 than during the season of 1925; (b) a better feeding of 
nestlings by parent birds in 1926—often during observations in 1925 
I concluded that the youngsters were hungry; (c) a more vigorous 
male vulture. 

The observations have been made and recorded without the aid 
of any knowledge of the work of other writers on this species. 

This year (1926) I also found the location of another Turkey 
Vulture’s nest on a nearby farm. It was in a large old sycamore tree 
forty feet from the ground. This tree was blown down during a storm 
and examination disclosed a hollow, near the top of the main trunk, 
similar to the nest near the ground in the Kempton woodland, but 
smaller. Continued observations will be carried on during 1927 con- 
cerning the activities of the pair of banded nestlings, and every effort 
will be made to band the parent vultures, if the same nest is used by 
them in 1927 or if they can be located elsewhere. 


CENTREVILLE, INDIANA. 
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THE AUTOBIOGRAHPY OF OTTO WIDMANN 


I have been asked how I got my great love of birds, whether it is 
inherited or acquired. To this I can answer that my love of nature 
was inherited and cultivated in early youth, but my great love of 
birds was acquired in manhood. I do not know much about my 
mother, because she died when I was only ten years old; but I know 
that she loved gardening, for I was told that she worked in the garden 
on the day of the evening I was born during a thunderstorm June 
15, 1841. My father was a nature lover and a devoted friend of 
everything beautiful in God’s creation and as such admired the love- 
liest of all creatures, the birds, although he did not make a real study 
of them. He was especially interested in plant life and had collected 
in his younger years a large herbarium. Being connected with the 
management of the domains of the state, the grand duchy of Baden, 
he had opportunity to gather minerals on his tours of inspection and 
had in the course of time assembled a fine collection. He was a mem- 
ber of a club which met every evening from 6 to 8. Other members 
were also friends of animals and plants and when they learned of 
something unusual, told what they knew or brought specimens to the 
club, leaving them with those most interested. In this way my father 
brought home curiosities which made lasting impressions. One still 
vivid in my memory is the peculiar nest of a Schwanzmeise, Long- 
tailed Tit. It had been attached to the handle of a pump, from which 
it had to be removed when the pump was used. The nest was a curious 
structure, a real work of art, about eight inches long by four and one- 
half inches wide, a cylindrical bag, entirely closed with only one small 
hole on the side near the top; it was made of moss and leaves bound 
together by spider webs and lined with feathers and horse hair. 

When I was old enough, I accompanied my older brother on his 
bird-egging expeditions. There were a few more boys of our age col- 
lecting birds’ eggs, rivaling to find the most and the rarest specimens. 
The search for eggs brings great surprises and I remember well certain 
events, for instance, when I found, quite unexpectedly, the nest, with 
four or five eggs, of the Baumpieper, Tree Pipit. We boys were as 
usual somewhat scattered in going through the forest when I almost 
stepped on the nest from which the bird flew. It was a treasure, for 
it was the first ever found and the eggs were so different from al! other 
eggs, a chocolate brown with markings of a darker color. It was in 
that same forest that we were remarkably fortunate in finding Cuckoo’s 
eggs in other birds’ nests. Most of them were found in the nests of 
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the Wren, and this is so much more interesting since the nests of the 
European Wren are globular affairs, built in between sprouts on trunks 
of old elm trees, a few feet from the ground. The question has been 
put forth, who was right, the one who says the Cuckoo sits on the nest 
or lays the egg on the ground and deposits it with its bill in the nest? 
An Englishman announced he would pay a certain sum to the person 
who can prove that the egg is carried in the beak to the nest. But how 
could a big bird sit into a small oven-like nest of the Wren? Impos- 
sible! And why should the Cuckoo not be able to carry the egg, which 
is remarkably small for the size of the bird, in its bill for a short 
distance? Other birds do it. The Whip-poor-will carries its two eggs 
to another place when it finds that somebody has discovered them. 
When my father saw how interested we were in our egg collecting. 
he bought us a bird book, “Die Naturgeschichte der Voegel Deutsch- 
land’s,” von C. G. Friderich, often called “The Little Naumann.” a 
book of nearly a thousand pages and over two hundred colored illus- 
trations of birds. He also subscribed to the quarterly magazine, “Nau- 
mannia,” then the organ of the leading ornithologists of Germany. I 
obtained permission to visit the Hofbibliotheke, the private library of 
the Grand Duke. Its chief attraction was the great work of Germany’s 
eminent ornithologist, Professor Dr. Joh. Friedrich Naumann, pub- 
lished betwen 1820 and 1844 in twelve volumes with copper-engraved 
colored illustrations of all birds found in Germany. I was even al- 
lowed to take volumes of the valuable work home with me. Adjoining 
the library was the Naturalienkabinet, a small but good Natural His- 
tory Museum. The bird line was well represented, but stuffed birds. 
as we called them, did not appeal to me so much as the living ones. 
For these I did not have to go far, for there was quite a variety in the 
Schlossgarten itself, among them the celebrated songster, the Nightin- 
gale. Adjoining the garden were the Deerpark and the Pheasantry. 
where Pheasants were raised. Besides these two places to which per- 
mission was necessary, was the Hardtwald, a forest of conifers several 
miles long. Deciduous woods were plentiful around the city and with 
the foothills of the Black Forest on one side and the River Rhein on 
the other with its many ox-bows, Karlsruhe was certainly and still is 
a fine place for the ornithologist. Two ponds where ducks were 
trapped in nets by means of decoys and a fox-like dog, ought to be 
mentioned, because a visit to one of these places is a thing not to be 


forgotten. 
During the first twenty vears after entering the drug business on 
April 1, 1857, I had neither time nor desire to cultivate acquaintance 
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with bird life. I had an innate bent for knowledge of natural science 
in general and my reading was confined to such literature. I never 
found pleasure in reading fiction; chemistry and botany occupied much 
of my time during the three and a half years of apprenticeship and the 
French language when clerking in Switzerland. As a student in the 
Polytechnicum in Karlsruhe, preparing for the state examination I 
had little time for extraneous work, but later when traveling I never 
neglected to visit the Natural History Museums and Zoological Gar- 
dens, wherever I was, Frankfurt, Berlin, Hamburg, Koeln, Brussels, 
Antwerpen, London and Paris. This helped me greatly in keeping up 
my interest in animals in general and in birds in particular. 

My first bird in America was such a conspicuous beauty that it 
made a deep impression on my mind. It was in the summer of 1866, 
soon after my arrival in America, when I clerked in a drug store in 
Hoboken, N. J. It was a fine afternoon when I went with a friend for 
a walk along the Palisades toward Fort Lee when—lo and behold, a 
small bird of rare beauty crossed the road and alighted in a tree nearby. 
I stood in wonderment at the strange apparition, did not know its 
name but found out that it was an American Redstart, an old male, 
one of the most strikingly dressed members of the American Wood- 
warbler family. My next acquaintance with American birds was made 
in the fall of the same year at Savannah, Georgia. On my first day of 
leisure I walked out of town into the woods, when a Cardinal Redbird 
crossed my way and perched not far away in a tree. A Cardinal would 
draw the attention of anybody with an eye for beauty, but for me it 
was an event ever to be remembered. My next surprise was when on 
December 25, 1866, I saw swallows (Tree Swallows) flying up and 
down a crowded street in New Orleans, Louisiana. This was such an 
unexpected sight that I sat down immediately to write to my father 
the news that I saw swallows on Christmas Day! My fourth ac- 
quaintance was the Purple Martin. It was when on March 28, 1867, 
the steamboat on which I traveled from New Orleans to St. Louis 
reached Vicksburg where it stopped two and one-half hours. It was 
here that I noted in my diary, “Grosse schwarze Schwalben” (large 
black swallows), which afterwards I learned to know as our good 
friend the Purple Martin. On this ascent of the Mississippi River, 
which lasted from March 26 to April 1, I had my first opportunity to 
get an idea of the rich bird life along this river, for I noted ducks 
by thousands, geese, hawks, plovers, gulls, grebes, crows, and vultures. 

Once in St. Louis I had no opportunity to commune with nature 
for many years. I had to tend to business, not eight hours of the day, 
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but sixteen hours, with only half a day off during the week and every 
other Sunday while a clerk, and nothing off while proprietor. It was 
in 1873 when I saw my first Baltimore Oriole. It came to a peach 
tree in my garden, when his strong whistle called my attention to him. 
The first male Baltimore is not easily forgotten and I did not forget 
him, especially since my young wife, too, had the pleasure of admiring 
his beauty and hearing his wild notes. 

When after years of steady application to business I began to take 
life easier and allowed myself short walks into nature, which at that 
time was found not far away, I noticed birds which were entirely new 
to me but resembled somewhat in shape and behavior birds of Europe 
as for instance, Ammern, Buntings, Finken, Finches, Spechte, Wood- 
peckers, etc. I told my wife about it and expressed the wish to become 
better acquainted with our American birds, know their names and 
learn what others knew about them. She did not say anything, but 
when Christmas came, there were ten numbers of Jasper’s Birds of 
North America on the table, a work that had begun to appear a short 
time before and was the first popular work to bring colored pictures 
of all the birds found in North America. This was on Christmas, 
1874. She had subscribed for the whole work which took four years 
to be completed in forty parts, each part containing three colored ones, 
one plain plate and eight pages of text. I may call the acquisition of 
this work the starting point of my career as a bird student and there- 
fore as a bird lover, because the better I became acquainted with birds, 
the more I loved them. From now on I tried to get away from home 
and business as often as I could in order to see what new bird I might 
find in a walk of an hour or two. My favorite place was a piece of 
timber less than a mile away from home. Many a happy hour did 
I spend on and about this place and learned how many different kinds 
of birds can be found on a small piece of ground when carefully 
looked over and frequently visited at all times of the year. 


When I found that I could risk to leave my store an entire fore- 
noon in charge of a clerk and apprentice, I extended my excursions to 
the River des Peres at the city limits. There in a piece of timber, by 
me called Giant Wood, because of its large number of giant trees, I 
found a real paradise for a bird lover. There were no street cars at 
that time running so far out and the place was therefore not easily 
reached, but my great love of birds, which had by this time reached a 
stage of real enthusiasm for finding something new every day, over- 
came all difficulties. It was a long walk, eight miles, but I knew no 
fatigue, because I had the best time of my life in that giant wood. 
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Although within the city limits, I hardly ever met a human being in 
that wood; it was undefiled nature, and what grand nature! Enormous 
trees of different species with a variety of lower trees and a thicket of 
shrubs and weeds to cover the ground. The Great Horned Owl was 
breeding in it; the Red-shouldered and Sparrow Hawk and the Missis- 
sippi Kite had their nests, and in migration time nearly every species 
found about St. Louis could be met with, in or around my giant wood. 
On the morning of a fifth of May I counted eighty species, fifty of 
them without moving from the spot on a bluff above the River des 
Peres. 

At this time I used to carry a campstool, a drudgery in appear- 
ance but a blessing and a great help in the field, for to be successful 
in watching birds one must have patience and a camp chair is a keeper 
of patience. There are some species of birds which in spite of all 
patience and the best glass are almost impossible to tell apart in the 
field; to be sure one has to have such birds in the hand. It was there- 
fore soon after I came in possession of my first bird book that I told 
my wife that, though I could identify most birds, there were some I 
should like to procure in order to study the details, such as measure, 
indispensable with some interesting species. Another Christmas came 
around and with it an elegant cane-gun, jet black, highly polished and 
an unscrewable handle, allowing the insertion of a small shell contain- 
ing a number of fine shot. The pressure on a button discharged the 
deadly pellets, fatal to small birds at a short distance, but hardly 
able to kill a bird larger than a Robin. It was my wife again who 
thus helped and encouraged me in my bird study and I used my cane 
for several years with good effect until I loaned it to a friend and never 
saw it again. Fortunately another kind of cane-gun had been brought 
into the market and I became the happy owner of one. It was a 
heavier cane, shooting larger pellets out of a two inch reloadable shell. 
I had it until lost in the fire of my house in 1902. For larger birds I 
had a double-barreled shot gun, a Lefancheux, pin fire, which I had 
brought from Germany in 1872, but seldom used it. I hated to be seen 
with such an instrument of murder and it was too heavy to carry on 
my long walks. It, too, went up in the fire of the house in Old Orchard. 

It was in April, 1889, that I quitted the drug business and moved 
into the country with the intention of putting my whole time to the 
study of birds and extend it over the entire state of Missouri. Having 
added a horse and wagon to our equipment a larger part of St. Louis 
County came under my observation and a standing invitation to use 
the house and grounds of the Horse Shoe Lake Club in the neighboring 
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St. Charles County allowed me to become acquainted with a bird popu- 
lation not well known before, the inhabitants of marshes, sloughs, 
ponds, and lakes. In the nineties some of my most enjoyable and 
profitable days with birds and all nature were spent in southeast Mis- 
souri, to which region I made short but repeated visits. I had obtained 
permission to use the house of the Knobel Hunting and Fishing Club 
as a base for my explorations. The house was built on piles in the 
St. Francis River at Bertig, to which point a spur of a railroad had 
just been finished. In spring the St. Francis River is in places several 
miles wide, spreading in arms called sloughs and separating the higher 
levels into islands. The vegetation of this region is as interesting as 
its birds, for it is different from that of the rest of the state. 

When a bridge was built over the St. Francis, the railroad was 
extended through the heavy timber on the Misouri side to Hornersville 
on the Little River. As a base for the naturalist Hornersville was 
hardly inferior to Bertig on the St. Francis, for the Little River in 
springtime reaching with its arms a width of seven miles has here a 
widening or opening as they call it, with a beachy shore to which 
waders are attracted. A larger opening called Big Lake is only a few 
miles south of Hornersville and is known as the winter home of in- 
numerable ducks. While the St. Francis region is the place where I 
made the discovery of the nesting of the Bachman Warbler, in the 
Little River region I had the good fortune to find the first nest of the 
Brown Creeper south of the pine woods of the northern U.S. A few 
articles in the Auk treat of visits to this region. 

Also fruitful in its way is the Ozark region of our state. My 
delving into it extended from Cape Girardeau on the east to Noel and 
Lamar in the southwest with the White River as its crowning point of 
enjoyment. Missouri is a large state and after getting acquainted with 
one part of it, one feels it would be just as interesting to visit other 
parts to compare them and find out in which way they differ from 
one another. A visit to East Leavenworth, where our U. S. Government 
owns along the bank of the Missouri River a virgin forest remains as 
fresh in my memory as if it happened yesterday, though it is twenty 
years since it happened. Also a sojourn at Langdon in the northwest 
corner of the state, a pleasant summer resort for fishermen and a good 
place for anybody. Another trip I remember well, was along the 
Missouri River in the great bend of it in Saline County, a fine place 
for the duck hunter and therefore a good place for certain other birds, 
not found elsewhere. Another similarly rich field for an ornithologist 
is a marshy plain opposite Quincy, Illinois. In his wanderings the 
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bird student drops in on many a nice place where he would like to 
remain longer, but some of them make a deeper impression in his 
mind than others and it is wonderful how our picture-recording brain 
can after years and years reproduce sights with astonishing vividness. 





OTTO WIDMANN, IN 1883. 


Two visits to Louisiana, chiefly the region of New Orleans and north 
of Lake Pontchartrain with a trip to New Iberia and Avery Island 
brought me much knowledge of the bird life of our southern states in 
winter. “A Visit to Audubon’s Birthplace,” is the title of a paper deal- 
ing with this region. 

When my wife saw how happy I was with my birds, she took more 
and more interest in them herself. She had always loved flowers and 
admired everything beautiful in nature as well as in art, why should 
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she not love the birds and make friends of them? On our voyage to 
and from Europe in 1902, instead of playing cards like most others 
did, we watched constantly for birds and anything alive in or above 
the great waste of water, and we were well rewarded for the Atlantic 
was alive with birds, both going in April and coming in September. 
And we never forgot to look out for our feathered friends in Germany 
and Switzerland. 

The year 1903, the year after our European tour, is memorable 
for our participation in the Ornithologists’ Union trip to California. 
This was a great treat, for it brought us into company of the leading 
ornithologists of America and opened to our admiring eyes America’s 
most charming region. A few days in Yosemite were like being in 
paradise, and the days with the whole party at the Petrified Forest, 
the Grand Canyon and at Hesperia in the Mohave Desert can never 
be forgotten. A second visit to California in 1915 renewed former 
acquaintance with birds and their friends, for it was also a meeting 
of the A. O. U. and a longer sojourn at Los Angeles and San Diego 
increased our love for California and it was with heavy heart we said 
adieu and not without a hope for a revoir. Mention of one of our first 
longer trips, a visit to Wequetonsing, Michigan, in 1901, must not be 
entirely omitted, for it was an enjoyable call on some bird friends in 
their summer home, friends we had only opportunity to greet on their 
short stop-overs in migration. 

After our return from Europe and removal to the city in 1903, my 
wife was my constant companion and soon became well acquainted 
with all common birds, especially with their notes and songs, for which 
she had an excellent ear and good memory. This was of great benefit to 
me in later years when my hearing began to fail me in the catching 
of the high notes. A genuine delight are my recollections of our so- 
journs in the Rocky Mountains of Colorado, twice in Colorado Springs 
and once in Estes Park. 

With advancing years our chances to see a varied bird life were 
more and more handicapped by disability to cover much ground. We 
had to confine our visits to places easily reached and having good 
walks and benches to rest when tired. With the advent of the new 
mode of transportation our circle of visiting places was much enlarged 
and we had many delightful hours with nature until on May 18, 1921, 
my good wife, life partner for over forty-nine years, left me dependent 
for companionship on my children and grandchildren. 


Being by nature shy and retiring I never became a good mixer 
and attended meetings but seldom. I never tried to be a public speaker 
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and being a poor talker and not caring much for social diversion I 
had so much more time for writing. My circle of corre:pondents was 
large and with some of them I kept up the correspondence for many 
years, but I never liked to write for publication. I always kept a diary 
in which I noted every bird and other matter of interest including 
weather and plant life. It was in the nineties, when I thought I had col- 
lected enough material to begin with writing a Catalog of the Birds of 
Mis-ouri, giving distribution, dates and other matter of interest not gen- 
erally known at that time. I had finished the landbirds, when I left 
for Europe in April, 1902, intending to add the waterbirds after my 
return, but on the last day of July my house burned down and not only 
the manuscript but my entire diary of twenty-five years went up in 
smoke. This irreparable loss discouraged me terribly and it took sev- 
eral years before I could be persuaded to save at least whatever I 
could by bringing together the material for the “Preliminary Catalog 
of the Birds of Missouri,” which the Academy of Science of St. Louis 
published in 1907. 


RESUME 


Otto Widmann born at Karlsruhe, Baden, Germany, June 15, 1841. 
Grandparents: Fathers’ side, Christoph Heinrich Widmann, 1765- 
1837; Fredricke Marie Dresch, 1753-1814. Mother’s side, Christoph 
Baumann, 1763-1835; Christine Nothardt, 1766-1835. Father, Chris- 
toph Freidrich Widmann, 1796-1871. Mother, Catherine Baumann, 
1804-1851. Attended Lyceum in Karlsruhe, October 1, 1848-April 1, 
1857. Apprenticed to apothecary in Karlsruhe April 1, 1857-October 1, 
1860. Clerked at Freiburg, Schwetzingen and Neuchatel, October 1, 
1860 to October 1, 1863. Studied in Polytechnicum, Karlsruhe, Octo- 
ber, 1863-July, 1864. Graduated in pharmacy July 22, 1864. Visited 
London and Paris, 1864-June, 1865; Dresden, July, 1865-March, 1866. 
Came to America, March, 1866. Clerked in Hoboken, Savannah, New 
Orleans and St. Louis, March, 1866-December, 1867. Proprietor, Decem- 
ber, 1867. Visited Germany, November, 1871-August, 1872. Married 
in Mannheim Germany, to Auguste Bender, March 5, 1872. Retired 
from business and lived at Old Orchard, April, 1889-April, 1902. Vis- 
ited Europe, April, 1902-September, 1902. I am living at 5105 En- 
right Avenue, St. Louis, since January 1, 1903. 


St. Louts, Mo. 
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NOTES ON SOME LESS COMMON BIRDS OF DOUGLAS 
COUNTY, KANSAS. 
BY CHARLES EUGENE JOHNSON 

In the Witson BuLLetin for June, 1927, I was especially inter- 
ested in the article by my friends and former students, Jean Linsdale 
and E. R. Hall, on birds of Douglas County, Kansas, since the period 
of observations there covered corresponds very closely with the period 
of my own observations in the same county. Their list of species 
agrees in most particulars with my own, but since a number of birds 
of which I have records for the county are not mentioned by them it 
seems worth while to add these to the list here. During my four years 
on the staff of the Zoology Department at the University of Kansas, 
it was my privilege to conduct the classes in ornithology, and the 
daily field excursions with these classes, especially during the spring 
migration period, afforded me many opportunities for observations in 
this interesting region, which I might not otherwise have had. Some of 
the species which are listed below are not, judging from my own ex- 
perience, of common occurrence, at least in the particular part of 
the county concerned, and the truth of this statement would seem to 
be confirmed by the fact that they are not mentioned by Linsdale and 
Hall whose observations extended over a considerably wider area than 
did my own. 

Waite Pexican. Pelecanus erythrorhynchos. On April 24, 1920, 
a flock of forty were seen soaring in short circles, low down, above the 
Kansas River, just north of Lake View station. They kept moving 
slowly up the river and soon were lost to sight as they descended and 
apparently alighted in the river or on its banks. 

BUFFLEHEAD. Charitonetta albeola. In the afternoon of March 
26, 1923, just as I was approaching with my bird class, a male and a 
female Buffehead alighted in Potter’s Pond (a small pond on the Uni- 
versity grounds). The pair soon rose, circled a few times and again 
alighted in the pond; this was repeated a second time, whereupon they 
flew in the direction of Stubb’s Pond, a similar little pond about a 
quarter of a mile distant, and here a student reported seeing them a 
half hour later. 

BLuE Goose. Chen caerulescens. On March 25, 1923, my wife 
and I found a dead Blue Goose on the east shore of Lake View. It 
had evidently been dead a few days. On March 15, 1921, among a 
flock of Lesser Snow Geese were three others which I concluded were 
Blue Geese, but the direction of the light made positive identification 
somewhat uncertain. 
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Lesser SNow Goose. Chen hyperboreus hyperboreus. On March 
15, 1921, a flock of sixteen flew over the southern part of the city of 
Lawrence, at 7:40 a. M.; and these were followed at 11:30 by a flock 
of thirty-five, among which were the three believed to be Blue Geese 
mentioned above. On March 16, 1922, at 9:00 a. M., a flock of fifty 
passed over the same part of the city; on the 23rd, two flocks were 
heard during the night, and on the 25th, a flock of a hundred was seen 
at 9:00 a. mM. All these flocks were flying from east to west and all 
took the same route over the city. 


SANDHILL CRANE. Grus mexicana. On March 25, 1920, at 1:30 
p. M., while returning with my wife from an ornithological visit to 
Lake View, when about half way to Lawrence, we heard the trumpeting 
of Sandhill Cranes and immediately were greeted with the sight of 
eight of these large birds passing by to the north of us, flying rather 
low. They soon began circling, evidently looking for a place to alight. 
but after some minutes rose higher and continued on their way north- 
westward. 


Wuite-racep Guiossy Isis. Plegadis guarauna. In the early eve- 
ning of May 9, 1923, while with my class at Lake View, two White- 
faced Glossy Ibises were seen among a host of shorebirds at the north- 
western end of the lake. They were feeding in the shallow water with 
the other birds, and did not keep near together, but each seemed rather 
to follow the particular group of shorebirds it happened for the 
moment to be among, moving about at our approach as these did. 


Stitt Sanppiper. Micropalama himantopus. On May 11, 1923. 
a single individual was seen among other shorebirds at the north- 
western end of Lake View. One was also seen in the same locality 
in May of the previous year, but through an oversight the exact date 
was not recorded. 


RED-SHOULDERED Hawk. Buteo lineatus. On May 5, 1923 one was 
observed, soaring directly overhead, about half a mile east of the Corn- 
ing farm, on the east side of the city of Lawrence. 


BroaD-wiINGED Hawk. Buteo platypterus platypterus. On May 11, 
1923, one was seen at Lake View. 


CHUCK-WILL’s-wipow. Antrostomus carolinensis. On May 11, 
1923, while my wife and I were the guests of Misses Vera Smith and 
Nadine Morrison, at their cabin at Lake View. we heard the character- 
istic call of this species issuing from the deep woods at the edge of 
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which the cabin was situated, on the south shore of the lake. The first 
calls were heard between 7:30 and 8:00 o’clock in the evening; as the 
evening wore on they came more frequently, and were repeated at 
shorter or longer intervals for about an hour, now nearer, then farther 
away. It soon became evident that there were two individuals calling. 
their calls now and then overlapping, at other times coming from dif- 
ferent directions, one nearer, the other farther away. 


Poor-wiLL. Phalaenoptilus nuttalli. At dusk on the evening of 
June 9, 1920, while listening for evening bird notes, my wife and I 
heard the call of a Poor-will along the roadside at the western end of 
the University campus. The road is, or was, here bordered by a pas- 
tured slope, covered largely with Osage orange trees, shrubbery and 
weeds. The Poor-will was seen repeatedly as it flew about, low down, 
along the road and over the slope, always keeping within a limited 
area. The calls were repeated several times within a period of about 
fifteen minutes, at times quite close to where we were standing. It is 
my belief that the bird was one of a nesting pair. 


BLACK-BILLED Cuckoo. Coccyzus erythrophthalmus. On May 29, 
1920, one was seen in the Osage orange hedge bordering Louisiana 
street road, about a mile south of Lawrence. 


Bewick’s Wren. Thryomanes bewicki bewicki. A specimen was 
taken on April 1, 1919, in the hedge bordering the Louisiana street 
road, just north of the bridge at Wakarusa Creek. (Reported in the 
Auk, 1921, vol. 38, p. 119). 


Wititow Turusn. Hylocichla fuscescens salicicola. An individual 
bird which I determined to be this form was seen on May 9, 1921, on 
the ground beneath the hedge bordering a pasture, about a quarter of 
a mile south of the University campus; and on May 21, 1923, one was 
seen at the edge of Marvin’s Grove on the University grounds. 


Rooseve.t WIiLpb Lire STATION, 
N. Y. State CoLiece or Forestry, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
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NOTES FROM LA ANNA, PIKE COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA 
BY THOS. D. BURLEIGH 


LaAnna lies in the extreme western edge of Pike County, one of 
the rugged mountainous counties that form the northeastern corner of 
Pennsylvania. Conditions here are typical of those found much far- 
ther north, radically different from the lower half of this part of the 
state, and abrupt enough to be decidedly interesting. This range of 
mountains is known as the Poconos, and in spots is rather well known 
as the breeding ground of more northern species rarely found else- 
where in the state, and even here far from plentiful. Among these 
are the Yellow-bellied Flycatcher, the Purple Finch, the Nashville 
Warbler, and the Golden-crowned Kinglet, which find the tamarack 
swamps and sphagnum bogs well suited to their needs during the 
summer months. Much has been published from time to time concern- 
ing the general topography of this region so little detail is necessary 
here. The ridges are steep and heavily wooded, and well up from the 
valleys, on level and often extensive plateaus, are found the numerous 
swamps and sphagnum bogs which characterize this section of the 
state. The valleys about LaAnna are narrow, but open to some extent, 
with scattered farms along the roads that follow the numerous streams. 
Hardwoods and conifers are found in equal abundance here, in mix- 
ture or, to some extent, and under certain conditions, in relatively pure 
stands. Of the hardwoods, the sugar maple (Acer saccharum) is pos- 
sibly the commonest and most characteristic although the yellow birch 
(Betula lutea), beech (Fagus grandifolia), and various oaks form a 
fair proportion of the timber. The conifers are represented by the 
white pine (Pinus strobus) and hemlock (7'suga canadensis) in the 
valleys, and on the higher ridges and plateaus the red spruce (Picea 
rubra) and tamarack or larch (Larix laric'na). The last occurs most 
commonly in the fairly open sphagnum bogs, is the only tree found 
there, and gives such spots a truly boreal aspect. 

It was in 1917, during the latter half of May and the first part 
of June, that I had the opportunity to study the bird life about LaAnna. 
As far as the rarer species were concerned I was not very successful 
but in one respect the data recorded during those few weeks proved 
rather interesting. At intervals a spring will be very backward, with 
conditions such that both migrants and breeding birds will be mater- 
ially affected and dependent entirely on the weather. Such was the 
case that year. Practically all of May was unseasonably cold with 
almost incessant rainfall. This resulted in the spring migration being 
delayed, and unusually prolonged. while the breeding birds were un- 
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able to nest until a time when they normally would be feeding well 
grown young. I thought I had made allowance for this unfavorable 
weather by delaying my trip for several weeks, but when I reached 
LaAnna on May 23, I found I was still too early for the bulk of the 
breeding birds. It was a week or more before many had begun to nest, 
and the middle of June before the height of the breeding season was 
reached. I was forced to leave the evening of June 14, so these notes 
cover just three weeks spent in the field there; but while they are in- 
complete in so far as the breeding birds are concerned the evident effect 
of the cold, rainy weather is of sufficient interest, I believe, to justify 
their publication. I have also included a few migration records con- 
cerning those species which were decidedly influenced by adverse 
weather conditions. 


Souitary SanppiPper. Helodromas solitarius solitarius. A single 
bird was seen June 4, feeding at the marshy edge of a small stream in 
an open field. It was probably a late migrant, although this species 
is said to breed here sparingly. 


SHARP-SHINNED Hawk. Accipiter velox. A nest found May 27 
held five slightly incubated eggs, and was twenty-five feet from the 
ground near the top of a red spruce at the side of a road through a 
stretch of thick woods. It was well built of small sticks and twigs, 
and lined with a few small pieces of bark. 


Cooper’s Hawk. Accipiter cooperi. A nest found June 6, held 
two newly hatched young and two pipped eggs and was forty feet 
from the ground in a crotch of a large hornbeam (Ostrya virginiana) 
at the edge of a short stretch of woods at the top of a ridge. It was 
large and substantially built of sticks and twigs, and well lined with 


flakes of bark. 


RED-SHOULDERED Hawk. Buteo lineatus lineatus. Fairly plenti- 
ful. One nest was found May 26, which held three downy young 
possibly a week old. It was thirty-five feet from the ground in a 
large yellow birch deep in the woods, and seemingly was merely an 
old Crow’s nest to which nothing had been added but a fresh spray of 
hemlock. The hindquarters of a large frog lay at the edge of the nest. 


Broap-winGED Hawk. Buteo platypterus. I found this species an 
uncommon summer resident here. Two were seen May 26, circling 
together high overhead. 

BELTED KinGrisHEk. Ceryle alcyon alcyon. This species was by 
no means plentiful here. but this was possibly due largely to the char- 
acter of the country which offered few suitable nesting sites. One 
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nest with six fresh eggs was found on June 4, in the top of a small 
quarry close to a stream. The hole was but a short distance down 
from the surface of the ground, and the nest cavity was fully five 
feet from the entrance. 


Hairy Wooppecker. Dryobates villosus villosus. Fairly plenti- 
ful. A nest found May 27, with small young, was eighty feet from 
the ground in a dead limb in the top of a large sugar maple at the 
edge of a stretch of woods. 


YELLOW-BELLIED SAPSUCKER. Sphyrapicus varius varius. Only 
one pair of these birds was found about LaAnna, in a stretch of woods 
bordering a dense rhododendron swamp at the top of a ridge. The 
nest, found June 11, held on that date four fresh eggs, and was fifty 
feet from the ground in the trunk of a large dead sugar maple. The 
female was incubating and sat very close, ignoring blows on the foot 
of the tree, and did not flush until the nest was almost reached. 


NorRTHERN PiLeEaTED WooppeckeR. Phloeotomus pileatus abieti- 
cola. This species is said to be fairly plentiful here. Two were seen 
May 28, and an occasional bird at intervals thereafter. 


NORTHERN F Licker. Colaptes auratus luteus. A plentiful sum- 
mer resident. The first nest, found June 9, held nine fresh eggs, and 
was fully seventy feet from the ground in the dead top of a large 
sugar maple deep in the woods. 


NIGHTHAWK. Chordeiles virginianus virginianus. One bird was 
seen May 29, feeding overhead, my first. and an unusually late, record 
for the spring migration. 


RuBY-THROATED HUMMINGBIRD. Archilochus colubris. This species 
proved to be unusually plentiful. Five nests were found between the 
5th and the 14th of June, one on the Sth with one fresh egg, one on 
the 7th with two fresh eggs, one on the 10th with two fresh eggs, and 
two on the 14th apparently about built but still empty. Two were in 
hemlocks, two in yellow birches, and one in a beech. They varied in 
height from ten to thirty feet, and were in each case at the outer end 
of drooping limbs. 


KINGBIRD. Tyrannus tyrannus. A plentiful summer resident. Few 
attempted to breed before the middle of June, and but one nest was 
found. This on June 13, held three fresh eggs, and was thirty feet 
from the ground in a horizontal crotch at the outer end of a limb of a 
large butternut tree at the side of a road. It was substantially built 
of wool, weed stems. and grasses, lined with fine grasses and a little 
horse hair. 
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PHOEBE. Sayornis phoebe. A plentiful summer resident. Like 
so many of the birds here they nested late, for of the six nests found 
the earliest held, on the 27th of May, five fresh eggs. This nest was 
on a window frame on the outside of a house and was accidentally 
destroyed, but the birds immediately began to build again on a ledge 
above a pillar of the porch of this same house, and on the 9th of 
June, just thirteen days later, were incubating a full set of four eggs. 


Woop Pewee. Myiochanes virens. This species was seen for the 
first time on May 31, an unusually late date for arrival in the spring. 
Within a few days, however, it was quite plentiful. 


YELLOW-BELLIED FLYCATCHER. Empidonax flaviventris. One bird 
was seen May 31, feeding at the edge of a rhododendron thicket deep 
in the woods. It is said to breed here sparingly but I lacked the time 
later to search for a nest. 


Least FrycatcHer. Empidonax minimus. A very plentiful sum- 
mer resident. The first nest, found June 11, held on that date four 
fresh eggs, and was twenty feet from the ground in an apple tree at 
the side of a road. Three other nests were found two days later, on 
the 13th, one with four fresh eggs, thirty feet from the ground in a 
large yellow birch, the second with three slightly incubated eggs, 
twenty feet from the ground in the top of an apple tree, and the third 
with three fresh eggs, twenty feet from the ground in a crotch of one 
of the limbs of a totally dead sugar maple sapling at the edge of a 
field. The nests were all compactly built of gray plant fibres and 
grasses, well cupped and lined with fine grasses and dandelion down. 

STARLING. Sturnus vulgaris. Two birds were seen May 25, about 
an orchard, but as yet this species is seemingly rather scarce here in 
the mountains. 

BALTIMORE ORIOLE. /cterus galbula. This species proved to be 
a quite plentiful summer resident here, nesting invariably in the sugar 
maples that bordered the road in front of the houses. Three nests 
were found, in each case in the extreme tops of the trees, and varying 
in height from twenty to thirty-five feet from the ground. The first 
held, on June 9, four slightly incubated eggs, the second, found June 
12, held five fresh eggs, and the third held, on June 14, four fresh egg. 


PINE SisKIN. Spinus pinus. Four birds, late migrants. were seen 
May 30, feeding at the edge of a field on dandelion seeds. 


Cuippinc Sparrow. Spizella passerina passerina. A _ plentiful 
summer resident. The first nest, found June 2, held four fresh eggs 
and was six feet from the ground in a small hemlock. Another nest. 
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found June 7 with four fresh eggs, was in as unusual a situation as I 
have ever found a nest of this species. A handful of hay had been 
pushed through a crack in the floor of a barn and hung from the 
roof of the overshoot, and in the middle of this the nest was built. It 
was otherwise characteristic of this species, being compactly built of 
weed stems and grasses, lined with horse hair. Of the four other nests 
found, one was in a red spruce, one in a hemlock, one in an apple tree 
and one in a sugar maple, varying in height from three to fifteen feet 
from the ground. Three held four eggs each, and one three. 


Sonc Sparrow. Melospiza melodia melodia. Plentiful, and seen 
largely in the more open country. A nest found on June 8, held five 
fresh eggs, and was five feet from the ground in a small bushy red 
spruce in an open field. Another found the same day interested me 
very much because it was in a spot so unlike any in which I had ever 
found these birds breeding, being sunken in the sphagnum moss at the 
foot of a small cranberry bush in a tamarack swamp deep in the woods. 
The bird was flushed from the five fresh eggs it held so there was no 
question as to its identification. It was built of dead leaves and fine 
grasses, lined chiefly at the bottom with fine black rootlets, the absence 
of any horse hair in the lining showing clearly its distance from 
civilization. 

INDIGO BUNTING. Passerina cyanea. This species was not recorded 
here until May 27, an unusually late date for arrival in the spring. 


ScaRLET TANAGER. Piranga erythromelas. One bird, a male, was 
seen May 23, and it was not until almost a week later that this species 
was at ali plentiful. This was by far the latest that I have ever re- 
corded it for the first time for the spring migration. 


CuirF Swa.tow. Petrochelidon lunifrons lunifrons. A small col- 
ony of these birds was found nesting under the eaves of a barn, fifteen 
nests being counted there on June 13. On that date two held four 
fresh eggs each, three three eggs each, five two eggs each, one one egg, 
and four were but half built. All were built close together, and were 
on the side facing a road. 


Barn Swa.iow. Hirundo erythrogastra. A plentiful summer resi- 
dent. A nest found June 12, held five fresh eggs, and was plastered 
against a beam in the roof of a barn. It was unusually well lined with 
large chicken feathers, a precaution probably against further cold 
weather. 


BLUE-HEADED VIREO. Lanivireo solitarius solitarius. This species 
was one of the most plentiful and characteristic breeding birds here. 
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It was not until June 12 that the first nests were found, two on that 
date holding four fresh eggs each. One was ten feet from the ground, 
and the other seven, and both were in hemlocks deep in the woods. The 
former was unusually well built of grasses and shreds of soft inner 
bark, lined with fine hemlock twigs, and well covered on the outside 
with fragments of an old hornet’s nest. A third nest found on the 
following day, the 13th, was fully built but as yet empty, and was 
eight feet from the ground at the outer end of a limb of a large rho- 
dodendron overhanging an old road through the woods. 

Biack AND WHITE WARBLER. Mniotilta varia. Plentiful, and 
well scattered through the woods. One nest, found on June 9, held 
five fresh eggs. It was sunken in the ground well in under an old 
decayed stump in a ravine, and was built of dead leaves and_rhodo- 
dendron berry stems, lined with fine black rootlets and a few white 
hairs. 

NASHVILLE WARBLER. Vermivora ruficapilla ruficapilla. One bird 
was seen May 30, feeding and singing at the edge of a tamarack swamp. 
It very probably nested there, as the deep sphagnum moss that car- 
peted the ground made an ideal spot for this species to breed. 

BLACK-THROATED BLUE WARBLER. Dendroica caerulescens caerul- 
escens. This was unquestionably the most abundant breeding bird about 
LaAnna. A decided preference was shown for the rhododendron 
thickets scattered through the woods, but as this was the prevailing 
underbrush it increased rather than limited the distribution of these 
birds. Delayed by the cold, rainy weather, they all nested at practi- 
cally the same time, and between June 10 and 13, eleven nests were 
found that held fresh eggs. Six of these held full sets of four fresh 
eggs each, while five were, on the 13th, still incomplete, two holding 
three eggs each and three two eggs each. Five were in small rhodo- 
dendrons, two in low viburnums (Viburnum acerfolium), and four in 
small hemlocks, in each case well concealed by the surrounding under- 
brush. They varied in height from six inches to two and a half feet 
from the ground, the average nest being a foot or less from the ground. 
All were alike in construction, being well built of pieces of rotten 
wood and shreds of soft inner bark, deeply cupped and lined with fine 
black rootlets. 

Macnouia WaRBLER. Dendroica magnolia. A plentiful summer 
resident. Three nests were found, two on June 12, and one on the 
13th, each with four fresh eggs. All were in rather open woods, one 
ten feet from the ground at the outer end of a limb of a hemlock sap- 
ling; another seven feet from the ground in the top of a small hemlock. 
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and the third three feet from the ground in a rhododendron. They 
were alike in construction, being compactly built of fine hemlock 
twigs lined with fine black rootlets. 


BAY-BREASTED WARBLER. Dendroica castanea. One bird was seen 
for the first time on May 24, and for the following ten days small 
flocks were of common occurrence. Because of the weather they were 
almost invariably found feeding on the ground, at the side of the road, 
or at the edge of plowed fields, and they appeared decidedly out of 
place there. On June 7 the last bird was seen, a rather late date for 
this species here during the spring migration. 


BLACK-POLL WARBLER. Dendroica striata. Common during the 
latter part of May, and seen as late as the 5th of June. 


BLACKBURNIAN WARBLER. Dendroica fusca. Fairly plentiful. On 
June 13 a bird was trailed to a nest that was fully fifty feet from the 
ground at the outer end of a limb of a large white pine at the edge of 
a stretch of woods. 


BLACK-THROATED GREEN WARBLER. Dendroica virens. A fairly 
plentiful summer resident. A nest found June 13 held two fresh eggs 
and was forty feet from the ground in a large yellow birch, in a crotch 
formed by several small limbs with the main trunk. 


OVEN-BIRD. Seiurus aurocapillus. A plentiful summer resident. 
One nest found June 7 held four slightly incubated eggs, and was at 
the side of a road through a stretch of woods, sunken in the ground 
and well concealed in the dead leaves. 


NORTHERN WATER-THRUSH. Seiurus noveboracensis noveboracen- 
sis. This was another breeding bird very characteristic of this part of 
the state. No where else have I found them as plentiful as they are 
about LaAnna, for one or more pairs nested in all the numerous 
swamps scattered through the woods. These swamps with their tangled 
rhododendron thickets, pools of stagnant water, and uprooted trees, 
attracted few other birds but this species was never lacking. Walking 
was so difficult here, however, that although a bird might be singing 
close by it was often hard to catch even a glimpse of it. For this 
reason also, and because the area to be searched was frequently so 
large, finding the nest was a matter requiring considerable patience 
and perseverance, and quite frequently the attempt ended in failure. 
The birds breed earlier than the rest of the warblers, and even with 
conditions as unfavorable as they were slightly incubated eggs were 
found the first week in June. The first nest was found June 1 and held 
on that date five slightly incubated eggs. It was embedded in the up- 
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turned roots of a small tree, six inches above the water of a small pool 
deep in a swamp, and was well built of green sphagnum moss, lined 
with fine red rootlets. Two other nests were found on June 3, one 
with three slightly incubated eggs and the other with four, and both 
in situations similar to this. They differed slightly in construction, 
however, for while as before they were lined with fine red rootlets, 
they were more substantially built of dead leaves, grasses and green 
sphagnum moss. 

LouisiANNA WATER-THRUSH. Seiurus motacilla. This species was 
as plentiful as the last, but unlike it shunned the swamps and was 
found about the swift running streams in the ravines. A nest was 
found June 9 that held four fresh eggs, and was three feet from the 
ground embedded in the upturned roots of a large tree at the edge of 
a stream. It was a large mass of dead leaves, deeply cupped and 
lined with fine grasses and a little horse hair. 


MowurninG WarBLER. Oporornis philadelphia. One bird was seen 
June 9, feeding and singing at the edge of an overgrown clearing in 
the woods where a pair of these birds are said to nest each year. 


MarYLAND YELLOW-THROAT. Geothlypis trichas trichas. This was 
a plentiful summer resident, but it was barely nesting before I was 
forced to leave and my breeding data are rather meager. One nest 
was found on June 14 with one fresh egg. It was a foot and a half 
from the ground in a blackberry bush in a briar thicket at the side of 
a road, and was bulkily built of weed stems and grasses, lined with 
horse hair. 

Witson’s Warsier. Wilsonia pusilla pusilla. My first record 
for the spring migration for this species was May 25, two birds, both 
males, being seen feeding in underbrush. 


CaNnaDA WarRBLER. Wilsonia canadensis. A plentiful summer resi- 
dent. One nest, found on June 12, held five fresh eggs. It was 
on a steep bank near a small stream deep in the woods, sunken in the 
ground at the foot of a rhododendron bush, and was built of dead 
leaves and grasses, lined with fine grasses and fine black rootlets. 


CaTBiRD. Dumetella carolinensis. This species was fairly plenti- 
ful about the town and in the more open country. A nest found on 
June 7 held four fresh eggs, and was ten feet from the ground in a 
small red spruce in an open field. It was well built of twigs and 
strips of bark, lined with fine hemlock twigs. 

House Wren. Troglodytes aedon aedon. This species was very 
plentiful. Two nests were found on June 13, and both were in un- 
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usually interesting and, to me, out of the ordinary situations. One 
that held seven fresh eggs was in a Robin’s nest on a ledge above a 
pillar of a porch of an unoccupied house. Here the cavity had been 
deepened and a few twigs and feathers added but this was hardly 
noticeable even a short distance away. The other was not as yet 
fully built, and was in a Barn Swallow’s‘nest against a beam in the 
roof of a barn. Here again the cavity had been deepened and a few 
twigs and feathers added. In both cases the nests used were new ones, 
and as the House Wren is often a little tyrant it is easily possible that 
the original owners were driven away. 


Winter Wren. Nannus hiemalis hiemalis. This species breeds 
sparingly in the more secluded ravines. A nest found on June 9 
was newly built but as yet empty, and later was found to be deserted. 
It was in a pocket under the raised roots of a partly fallen yellow 
birch at the side of a small stream, and was a ball of green moss and 
hemlock twigs, with the entrance at the side. 


Brown Creeper. Certhia familaris americana. One bird was seen 
on May 28, an unusually late date, in my experience, for the spring 
migration. 


RED-BREASTED NuTHATCH. Sitta canadensis. This species was 
fairly plentiful for the first few days after I reached LaAnna, and I 
thought that it might possibly breed, but none were seen after May 26, 
although even on that day several were noted. 


LABRADOR CHICKADEE. Penthestes hudsonicus nigra. It was on 
June 3, as I was crossing the edge of an open tamarack swamp deep 
in the woods, that I heard an unmistakable nasal “chick-a-dee-dee,” 
and a short search revealed two of these birds feeding in the lower 
branches of the larger trees bordering this swamp. They were not at 
all timid so I had little dificulty in approaching within a few feet of 
them, and after watching them for a short time I decided that they 
were evidently mated and that it might not be impossible that they 
would breed here. Returning two days later, on the 5th, I again found 
them at this same spot, but although I trailed them this time for two 
hours they showed no signs of nesting. They appeared to me a little 
sluggish for frequently one would remain on a limb for ten or fifteen 
minutes without moving at all. They were also far from noisy, rarely 
uttering their characteristic notes and frequently feeding for some time 
without any sound whatsoever. Perhaps if I had had more time I might 
actually have found them breeding here in Pennsylvania, but even so 
it was decidedly interesting to find them at LaAnna at this late date. 
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RuBY-CROWNED KINGLET. Regulus calendula calendula. These 
birds were plentiful throughout the latter part of May, and one was 
seen as late as June 2, an unusually late date for the spring migration. 


Woop Turusu. Hylocichla mustelina. A plentiful summer resi- 
dent. The first nest, found June 1, held four fresh eggs, and was eight 
feet from the ground in a small hemlock at the side of a road through 
the woods. Two other nests were found June 10, in each four fresh 
eggs, one twelve feet from the ground in a beech, the other ten feet up 
in the top of a small hemlock. 


OLIVE-BACKED THRUSH. Hylocichla ustulata swainsoni. One bird 
was seen May 23, deep in the woods, and on that same day a nest was 
found that was six feet from the ground in a small hemlock, and which 
was unquestionably of this species. It breeds very sparingly here, 
however. 


Rosin. Planesticus migratorius migratorius. Very pientiful, but 
seen very largely in the more open country, and especially about the 
houses. Ten nests were found between May 25 and June 13, in five 
three eggs each, and in four four, while one held, on May 31, three 
small young. These varied in height from three to twenty feet from 
the ground, and were in almost every conceivable position, one being 
in a shed, another on a beam in the roof of a porch, a third embedded 
in the top of the upturned roots of a large tree at the side of a road, 
and a fourth in a lilac bush close to a house. Of the six that were 
more prosaically built in trees, four were in hemlocks, one in a red 
maple, and one in a yellow birch. 


StaTE COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE, 
ATHENS, GEORGIA. 
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EDITORIAL 


The time and place of the annual meeting have not been determined; at 
least the informafion has not reached our office in time for announcment in this 
issue. Notices will be sent out by the Secretary as early as possible. The Editor 
suggests that the meeting arrangements should be settled much earlier in the year. 


The Committee on Endowment Fund is not ready to make a report as yet. 
But we understand that the incorporation of the Club has been completed, which 
was the first necessary step. The Committee will make, no doubt, a full state- 
ment of progress and plans at our next meeting. Any members who contemplate 
a contribution to the fund may yery properly make the fact known to any officer 
of the Club at any time. 





The news of the accidental death of Louis Agassiz Fuertes came as a pro- 
found shock to all who are familiar with his work as a painter of birds. Ameri- 
can ornithology is immeasureably his debtor, and no one can estimate the loss 
which his premature death entails. In 1897, when Fuertes was but twenty-three 
years old, Elliott Coues wrote the following lines: “I say deliberately, with a 
full sense of the weight of my words, that there is now no one who can draw 
and paint birds so well as Mr. Fuertes; and I do not forget Audubon himself 
when I add, that America has not before produced an ornithological artist of equal 
possibilities.” How well Fuertes fulfilled the prophecy of Dr. Coues is now well 
known to the world. The praise of Dr. Coues was based upon the artist’s early 
work; the polished work of Fuertes’ maturer years has won for him an im- 
perishable fame. 
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GENERAL NOTES 
Conducted by M. H. Swenk 


Nesting of the Florida Red-winged B!ackbird.—The height of the nest- 
ing season of the Florida Red-winged Blackbird (Agelaius phoeniceus phoeniceus) 
in this locality (Bradenton) seems to be between the dates of April 15 and 25, 
as I have found the most nests containing eggs between the above given dates. 
The birds nest in small bushes, close to water, at heights ranging from two to 
six feet above ground; generally in communities. Their nest is a woven structure 
of grasses and rushes and is partially suspended from the rim. In all the nests 
examined by me I have never found any containing over three eggs, while several 
contained only two eggs. They vary considerably in size and markings.—C. K. 
Lioyp, Bradenton, Fla. 


The Lark Bunting in lowa.—On Sunday, June 5, 1927, Mrs. Darling and I 
were driving north in the Little Sioux Valley on the main graveled highway be- 
tween Oto and Anthon. About three miles south of Anthon we turned east and 
crossed the railway track and within a few rods of the crossing came upon a Lark 
Bunting sitting on a fence post beside the road. Mrs. Darling saw the bird first. 
I stopped the car as soon as possible and found that we had a clear front view of 
the bird, showing its black body and heavy gray bill. When I stepped out of the 
car the bird flew to a fence post a few rods away where it showed clearly its 
white wing markings. I followed it and obtained a good close-up view until it 
flew again and alighted on the ground, where I had still another good view of it. 
I have seen numerous Lark Buntings in South Dakota, but never saw one before 
in Iowa.—A. B. Dariine, Sioux City, lowa. 


The Great Blue Heron in Tuscarawas County, Ohio.—Un June 13, 1921, 
we found two pairs of the Great Blue Heron nesting in Tuscarawas County. A 
storm a few days previously had broken a limb on which one nest was anchored, 
and we found three dead young herons and the nest eighty feet below. The tree 
was a large White Oak that had been killed by lightning several years previously, 
and stood near the top of a ridge. By climbing a tree about one hundred feet 
from the nest tree, we were able to get a focus on the nest and one of the old 
birds. The four young had settled down in the nest and did not show on the 
print. These two pairs are no doubt the remnant of a large colony that nested 
about three miles north of the location of these nests, in the Stillwater Valley. 
Their nesting site was destroyed by lumbering about twenty years ago, and they 
then moved over to the Laurel Valley where their nesting site was again destroyed 
twelve years later. On another Visit, on May 5, 1922, we noted five old birds in 
the vicinity, and they had built another nest on a lower limb. We visited the 
tree again in April, 1923, and found that a storm had blown the tree down and no 
birds were to be seen in the neighborhood.—Cuaries R. Wattace, Delaware. 


Ohio. 


Loon Banded in Pennsylvania Killed in Ontario.—On May 12, 1926, 
Mr. J. S. Reinert of Lansdale, Montgomery County, Pennsylvania, forwarded to 
this office a live and healthy Loon (Gavia immer immer). After photographing, 
sketching, and banding this bird, we liberated it on May 15, at Wildwood Lake. 
Harrisburg. It swam to deep water, dived several times, and later in the evening 
flew to the nearby Susquehanna River. 
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In a letter from Mr. George E. Donkin of Toronto, dated August 1, 1927, 
we received interesting information concerning this Loon. Mr. Donkin writes: 
“On Sunday, July 31, while walking on the beach at Brighton, Ontario, I found a 
Loon with a leg band of your Commission, No. 9684. The bird had evidently 
just arrived or was sleeping and had been killed by a skunk, as the approach and 
attack were all clearly indicated in the sand. Likely after a long flight it was 
exhausted. I am taking the liberty of keeping the clip as a novelty.” 

Thus had this Loon wandered for fifteen months after its liberation in 
Pennsylvania. It had likely visited the Gulf of Mexico during this period.— 
Georce Mixscu Sutton, Game Commission, Harrisburg, Pa. 


Ruffed Grouse Captured by a Screech Owl.—It is not often that the 
Screech Owl (Otus asio asio) attempts to capture prey larger than itself. An 
instance of the killing of a Ruffed Grouse (Bonasa umbellus umbellus) by this 
small owl has been brought to my attention recently, however. At about mid- 
night on December 20, 1924, Mr. George Ryder, of LeRoy, Bradford County, 
Pennsylvania, captured a Screech Owl in a steel trap which he had set earlier 
in the evening on the body of a grouse which he had just found freshly killed, 
and from which he had frightened what he recognized as a small owl of some 
kind. Examination of the snow about the body of the grouse showed that no 
quadruped had caught the bird. Furthermore, the Screech Owl’s stomach, which 
was examined at the writer’s office, contained much of the head and neck of the 
grouse, as well as several sumac seeds, portions of rose-hips, and tiny twigs with 
buds attached, which must have been swallowed with the gizzard of the grouse. 
The owl was caught by both feet only a few minutes after the setting of the 
trap, so it is fair to assume that the eating had been done prior to the setting of 
the trap, probably just after the owl had killed its prey. There is a bare possi- 
bility that the grouse had killed itself by flying into a tree. It is not likely that 
this could have been the case, however, unless the grouse was frantically trying 
to escape capture. Uneaten portions of the body of the grouse, which were also 
carefully examined, indicated such health of body tissue that the bird could 
hardly have died of disease—Gerorce Mixscn Sutton, Game Commission, Har- 
risburg, Pa. 


Birds Enjoy Bathing During the Winter Months.—Last winter I made 
the discovery that the Blue Jays enjoy their bath during the cold weather as much 
as during the warm days of summer. Instead of storing my bird-bath, |; left it 
out all winter, keeping it filled with fresh water twice daily. The jays, as well 
as two blackbirds and dozens of sparrows, enjoyed the bath all winter, even on 
days when it was 8 or 10 degrees above zero. If the cake of ice was not re- 
moved from the bath by 11 a. M., the jays sat in a tree above the fountain, and 
called until I appeared with the tea-kettle to thaw the ice and refill the bath. 
They sat quietly, watching my movements; when I had finished and started toward 
the house, they flew down immediately to make their ablutions. One jay in par- 
ticular, seemingly could never get enough of the water. I have seen him immerse 
sixteen times in rapid succession, before he would fly into the tree to preen him- 
self. Often they would return in the afternoon. I always knew when to refill 
the bath, by their loud, raucous cries. Sometimes it was amusing to see them 
stand on the cake of ice or edge of the bowl, attempting to take a dip; if the 
water was only partly frozen they would hop in, but as quickly hop out, as much 
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as if to say—“Oh, too cold.” At times, they appeared frightened, when they 
came into contact with the ice that had formed a thin layer on top of the water. 
I am repeating my experiment this winter, much to the birds’ delight as well as 
my own pleasure——Mrs. Howarp Situ Benepict, Lakewood, Ohio. 


The Golden Eag'e Nesting in Woods County, Oklahoma.—About the year 
1907, it was my privilege to help Dr. G. W. Stevens, now at the State Teachers 
College at Warrensburg, Missouri, collect the nest of a Golden Eagle (Aquila 
chrysaetos). It was located among the hills about two miles west of the Cim- 
maron River, at a point nearly west from the town of Waynoka. 

This nest had evidently been used for many generations since it was so large 
that it constituted nearly a wagon load of material. Because of its size and 
precarious position on the face of the cliff, we reached it by means of a rope 
ladder from above and then lowered it with ropes to the base of the cliff. 

The material of which it was constructed was obviously gathered chiefly from 
the broad dry sandy bed of the nearby river. I was astounded at the large size 
of some of the pieces of wood used. One piece was as long and fully half as 
large as a fence post. Having been long subjected to weathering, they were of 
course very light. The nest was collected for the University of Kansas Museum, 
and sent to the late Professor L. L. Dyche, its founder. It is still there in the 
custody of the present director, Mr. C. D. Bunker. 

Within a radius of four or five miles there were two other nests of the 
Golden Eagle. From one of these, similarly located on the face of a cliff, with 
the help of several students, I collected an egg for the teaching museum of the 
State Teachers College at Alva, Oklahoma. Similar cliffs are to be found far 
up the Cimmaron River, for forty or fifty miles, and doubtless further search 
would have discovered other nests. 

That eagles, both the Golden Eagle and Bald Eagle, were formerly common in 
northwestern Oklahoma is evidenced by the fact that from 1905 to 1909 about a 
dozen specimens, two or three of them Bald Eagles, were brought into the 
museum of the State Teachers College for mounting. From one of these was 
plucked the quill with which President Roosevelt signed the statehood bill for 
Oklahoma. Eagles are still observed in the northwestern part of the state, but 
are now rare—WyYMAN R. Green, University of Chattanooga, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


A Few of the Less-known Summer Residents Near Toledo, Ohio.— 
The Dickcissel (Spiza americana), noted for its sporadic movements in the 
eastern United States, has not been seen in any numbers in northwestern Ohio 
since 1896, when it was reported as a common resident about Oberlin (The Birds 
of Cedar Point and Vicinity, by Prof. Lynds Jones). In the district about Toledo, 
however, this species has been increasing steadily during the last few years, and 
can now (1927) be classed as abundant. Large colonies have been found this 
year on all sides of the city, but especially to the east, toward Bono, Ohio. On 
July 17, on an automobile trip east to Port Clinton, Ohio, a distance of about 
35 miles, Dickcissels were heard singing from every hayfield and meadow, as 
numerous as Meadowlarks. The last bird was heard within the city limits of 
Port Clinton, but none farther east. 

A few miles from Toledo, extending to the west, is a strip of sandy wet soil 
about four miles wide and ten miles long, known locally as the “Oak Openings.” 
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Half-hearted attempts have been made to farm it, resulting in a few cultivated 
fields but leaving large areas of meadows covered with ferns and long marsh 
grass. Great thickets of scrub oak, cottonwood, and alder, with tangled masses 
of briars abound, with here and there a grove of large oaks which the ax has 
spared. The lower portions of this land are under water the first half of the 
year. This territory abounds in bird life, four species being particularly worthy 
of note. 


In the meadows the Henslow’s Sparrow (Passerherbulus henslowi) is a very 
common summer resident and its characteristic “Par-a-check” can be heard con- 
stantly. Next to the Field Sparrow and the Towhee, this species is most numerous 
of the sparrows. It is gradually enlarging its breeding area and can now be 
found for miles on all sides of this particular section. In these same meadows, 
but in much fewer numbers, can be found the Short-billed Marsh Wren (Cisto- 
thorus stellaris). On July 10 and 16 and August 13 of this year, small colonies 
of probably six pairs each were found, and further investigation may show this 
species to be more numerous. In the denser thickets the Golden-winged Warbler 
(Vermivora chrysoptera) is a rather common breeder. Little difficulty is found 
in locating a pair of these warblers in any suitable cover. As late as 1908 this 
species was reported as an uncommon migrant from Oberlin, Ohio (The 
Birds of Cedar Point and Vicinity), but its status may have changed since then. 


Of exceptional interest this year was the nesting of at least three pairs of the 
Savanna Sparrow (Passerculus sandwichensis savanna) at the border of the 
“Openings” in rather widely separated Iccations. This species is quite regularly 
seen here as a migrant, but this is the first year it has been known to remain 
for nesting. The Oberlin, Ohio, records list it as a migrant only—Louts W. 
CAMPBELL, Toledo, Ohio. 


Addit*onal Notes on B'rds of Vilas County, Wisconsin.——During the sum- 
mers of 1918 to 1921, inclusive, the writer spent part of his vacation each year in 
the area noted by Alvin R. Cahn in his article, “Summer Birds in the Vicinity of 
Plum Lake, Vilas County, Wisconsin” (Witson BULLETIN, xxxix, pp. 23-34). The 
following notes from that region are deemed to be of some interest in connection 
with the data presented by Mr. Cahn. 


Sandhill Crane (Grus mexicana).—On September 1, 1920, one of these birds 
was seen to fly across Star Lake and alight at the portage which connects with 
Plum Lake. The bird was approached within fifty yards before it flushed. 
Tracks in the sand showed almost no hind toe. This, together with the size and 
characteristic flight, neck outstretched, identified this rather rare bird. 


Pigeon Hawk (Falco columbarius columbarius).—One of these falcons was 
seen several times in the neighborhood of Star Lake Station in August, 192]. 

Arctic Three-toed Woodpecker (Picoides arcticus).—A single bird was seen 
frequently about camp at Star Lake in August, 1920, and once at Razorback 
Lake. In July, 1921, a bird of this species was seen on numerous occasions 
entering a hole in the top of a dead white birch, some forty feet high. 


Evening Grosbeak (Hesperiphona vespertina vespertina).—A flock of eight 
immature birds was seen at Lake Kawaga, July 21, 1918, feeding in an open 
grove of mixed deciduous and coniferous trees. They seemed to prefer the Jack 


Pine cones, and unripe choke cherries. Another flock was seen on July 23 and 
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25, 1921, on an island in Star Lake. These birds were almost all in dull plumage. 
only one brilliantly plumaged bird being seen on each occasion. 

Redpoll (Acanthis linaria linaria).—One flock of about twenty was seen at 
Star Lake Station, August 30, 1920. 

Pine Grosbeak (Pinicola enucleator leucura)—A pair was seen near Min- 
oqua, Wisconsin, July 5, 1918, feeding in a grove of poplar saplings. No evidence 
could be found of either nest or young. 

Nashville Warbler (Vermivora ruficapilla ruficapilla).—Several were seen dur- 
ing the first week in September, 1920, at Star Lake. 

Magnolia Warbler (Dendroica magnolia).—On June 28, 1918, near Minoqua, 
Wisconsin, several were seen in hemlock woods. 

Blackburnian Warbler (Dendroica fusca)—Rather abundant in August, 1920 
and 1921, at Star Lake. 

Palm Warbler (Dendroica palmarum palmarum).—Several seen in August, 
1921, at Star Lake. 

Canada Warbler (Wilsonia canadensis) —One seen flycatching August 28, 
1921, at Star Lake.—Crarence S. Junc, Milwaukee, Wis. 


~» 


Some Notes on Pileated Woodpeckers.—It is always a pleasing experience 
to see one of these large woodpeckers. One logically associates them with the old 
primeval forest, which, in most parts of the country, is now a thing of the past. 
It therefore gives one a thrill and makes one feel somewhat like a pioneer to see 
one of these denizens of the tall timber. Here are the records of the four last 
times I have seen the Pileated Woodpecker. 

April 6, 1923, found me in Crosstown, Missouri, by no means a metropolis. 
A Pileated Woodpecker stayed in a piece of second growth timber for several 
hours, although this was along a road and near houses. It was decidedly smaller 
than the Northern Pileated Woodpecker (P. p. abieticola). 

August 26, 1921, I visited Wyandot Cave, near Corydon, the first capital of 
Indiana. When we finally emerged from the interminal subterranean passages 
and again saw the welcome light of day, the first sound I heard was the loud, 
shrill call of the Logcock, as it is popularly called, and then saw two of them, a 
male and a female, in the top of a tall tree. There is many a tract of fine 
primeval timber in this part of Indiana, because the rough, hilly topography of 
the region has made transportation largely impossible. It was the first and only 
time I have seen a Pileated Woodpecker in the Hoosier State. May it be found 
there for many more years to come. 

October 17, 1924, I happened to be in the backwoods of Quebec, Canada, 
at Inlet, Labelle County, fifty miles northeast of Ottawa, the capital of the 
Dominion, where I had spent many happy hours years before. Here the Pileated 
Woodpecker is as numerous as it was formerly, which certainly is cause for 
much satisfaction. Softly walking over an old woodpath, I heard ‘a kind of 
tapping noise. I knew at once that there was a Pileated Woodpecker near, and 
I soon located him. He was on a prostrate, extremely rotten log, that they here 
seem to prefer to everything else, no doubt because there are many fat, juicy 
grubs of certain woodboring beetles, or of the large black ants, in them. Then 
it is easy to approach the Logcock closely. One must move forward when the 
bird is tapping on the log, and stop when it stops. In this manner I have in 
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former years succeeded in approaching to within five and at another occasion to 
within ten feet, which would seem impossible when one considers the wariness 
of this lordly woodpecker in other places. This time I got up to within thirty 
feet, without really trying very hard. 

The latest instance of my meeting this stately bird was June 15, 1926. This 
was at Sand Point, about thirty miles west of Houston, Texas. It was in the 
large live oaks, which formed the setting for a pond, in which hundreds of Little 
Blue, Louisiana, Black-crowned Night and Green Herons nested. The numerous 
white or nearly white young of the Little Blue Herons, perched on the dark green 
foliage of the bushes in and around this pond, made a picture that one never 
forgets. The Pileated Woodpecker did not seem to fit in such surroundings, but 
here it was and apparently very much at home, as it is wherever there is large 
timber. Of course this one, or rather this pair, was Phloeotomus p. pileatus, the 
southern form, like the one seen in Missouri—C. W. G. E1rric, River Forest, Jil. 


Data Concerning the Breeding Range of Certain Marsh Birds.— 
Mr. Arthur C. Bent’s “Life Histories of North American Marsh Birds,” published 
as Bulletin 135 of the United States National Museum, is, like all his previous 
volumes of this series, a very fine piece of work, and as it covers several species 
of birds that breed in areas that I am very familiar with, I offer the following 
comments that may add to the data contained in the above mentioned work: 

Glossy Ibis (Plegadis falcinellus)—On page 51, in giving the breeding 
range of this species, Mr. Bent says: “Definitely known as a breeder in America 
only in Florida (Micanopy and Bird Island, Orange Lake).” To this I may add 
that up to this year (1927) there have been two other small breeding colonies that 
I know of, one of which was cleaned out by gunners last season, the other in 
which I saw birds this year, sadly depleted. A few more years and this species 
will be missing from Florida entirely. 

American Egret (Casmerodius egretta)—On page 144, Mr. Bent says of this 
species: “Virginia, one record (Arlington).” He evidently failed to note the 
remarks on this species in my “Birds of Virginia,” page 41. They are still 
breeding in several of the tributaries of the James River, Chickahominy being 
one, up to the time I moved from that state in 1920. The salt water coastal birds 
have entirely stopped nesting in that area. 

Reddish Egret (Dichromanassa rufescens).—In the breeding range given cov- 
ering the Bahama Islands, on page 167, Andros Island has been omitted. I found 
these birds breeding abundantly in Grassy Creek, at the south end of the island, 
June 22, 1921. 

Little Blue Heron (Florida caerulea).—On page| 184, Mr. Bent includes only 
Hog Island, Virginia, in the breeding range of this species. More of these birds 
bred and still breed in Grays Creek and the Chickahominy River swamps, Vir- 
ginia, than on the whole eastern shore combined, since the days of Mock Horn 
Island, back in the 1890's. 

Yellow-crowned Night Heron (Nyctanassa violacea).—In the breeding range 
of this species, on page 218, among the Bahama Islands, Mr. Bent neglected to 
list Andros Island, where I have taken this species breeding at the south end of 
the island in June (21-22), 1921. 

Virginia Rail (Rallus virginianus).—In his outline of the breeding range of 
this species, on pages 298 and 299, Mr. Bent neglected to give any Florida records, 
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leading one to infer that it does not nest that far south. It does, however, nest 
on the St. Johns River marshes, and other fresh water lakes, as far south as Palm 
Beach County. I found a nest and eggs on May 16, 1923, in that county, partly 
destroyed, with a large Cotton-mouth Moccasin still on the nest, and evidently 
with some eggs, and possibly the bird, inside. 


Black Rail (Creciscus jamaicensis)——On page 331, in his outline of the 
breeding range of this species, Mr. Bent says: “Probably Virginia (Wallops 
Island).” On page 60 of my “Birds of Virginia,” published in 1913, I mentioned 
an incomplete set having been taken by my father in 1911. This set was taken, 
however, on Cobbs Island, Northampton County, and not on Wallops Island. On 
May 16, 1917, a full set of six eggs was taken on this same island. On May 22, 
1917, my father found a small colony of six or seven nests on Hog Island, bor- 
dering a small fresh water pond. This pond, however, and also the one on 
Cobbs Island, was completely washed away by the ocean water during a storm 
of the week following, and no more sets were taken by us previous to my leaving 
Virginia, in 1920. Since moving to Florida, I wrote on page 43 of my “Birds of 
Florida”: “I am quite positive that they breed in this state * * * a dropped egg, 
etc.” Since then, on July 13, 1926, Nicholson has found them breeding in 
Brevard County, on Merritts Island, and Mr. Bent quotes him at length. At this 
date it would seem evident that these sets found by Nicholson were second set- 
tings, on account of my having found a dropped egg in May in Dade County, and 
over 150 miles farther south. I am very glad that Nicholson found these full 
settings, for one of my friends in reviewing my “Birds of Florida,” doubted that 
the Black Rail bred this far south. They will probably be found breeding in 
Florida by May 15, depending on the rainy season. 


Purple Gallinule (Jonornis martinicus).—On page 339, in describing the bird 
life of the extensive marshes which border the upper waters of the St. Johns 
River in Florida, Mr. Bent says: “Least bitterns, sora rails, and boat-tailed 
grackles were breeding in the saw grass, etc.” I think the recording of the Sora 
Rail must have been a mistake, for Mr. Bent does not give Florida in the breeding 
range under that species on page 313. I do not know of a record for Florida. 
Possibly Mr. Bent misstated Sora Rail for Virginia Rail, which latter species 
breeds there. Mr. Bent gives South Carolina as the northern limit of the range 
of the Purple Gallinule. In 1916, after my “Birds of Virginia” was published, my 
father took an incomplete set of four eggs of the Purple Gallinule on Hog Island. 
Northampton County, Virginia, on June 17. This was in the same little fresh 
water pond and marsh in which he had found the little colony of Black Rails 
in 1917. We had secured birds each spring on Hog Island for several years 
previously, but up to the time my book was published no nest with eggs had been 
found, so I did not include it in my work as a breeding bird, although I was 
convinced that it bred in Virginia. I feel sure that it will be found breeding in 
the upper marshes of Back Bay, Virginia, as well as at Currituck Sound, North 
Carolina, for I have seen it there during every month from May to September. 
In winter it is found on our Florida east coast, certainly as far north as Palm 
Beach County, and probably up to Brevard County. 


American Coot (Fulica americana).—Concerning the breeding range of this 
species, Mr. Bent writes on page 367: “Formerly Florida (Monticello),” giving 
one the impression that this bird does not breed in Florida now. There are, 
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however, many places where it still breeds in Florida. My latest record is on 
Merritts Island, Brevard County, May 11, 1927, a nest in the cat-tails bordering a 
small creek running up into the island. As I have all of the sets of eggs of this 
species I need in my collection, and as there is no demand for such common sets 
in exchange, I did not disturb the set. I could easily have shot the bird with 
my little .22 caliber cane gun, so tame was she. I have seen old birds with young 
several times since moving to Florida, and I consider them rather a common 
breeder here—Haroip H. Bartey, Miami, Fla. 

An Albino Red-tailed Hawk.— 
On October 15, 1925, County Game Pro- 
tector S. Maurice Shuler of Liverpool, 
Perry County, Pennsylvania, forwarded 
to the writer’s office a living almost per- 
fect albino specimen of Red-tailed 
Hawk (Buteo borealis borealis), which 
had been shot by J. Walter Zellers of 
Liverpool. The bird was subsequently 
mounted by Mr. Paul W. Sharp, taxi- 
dermist of Newport, Pennsylvania, who 
furnished the accompanying photo- 
graph. 

Most of the plumage of this specimen 
was pure white, fresh, and silken. Three 
primaries and four secondaries of the 
right wing were pale brownish gray in 
color. One greater covert was normal 





dark brown. The eyes were deep 
brown; the bill and feet were yellow- 
ish flesh color, the claws pinkish white. 
The post-nuptial moult was virtually complete, there being but two old, dis 


Albino Red-tailed Hawk, Male. 


colored rectrices. ‘ 

While there is nothing of great scientific importance in the occasional dis- 
covery of such a freak specimen as this, it is interesting to note that a very 
oddly colored individual may successfully meet the conditions of its environment, 
handicapped though it be by coloration which is neither properly protective nor 
properly aggressive. A White Gyrfalcon captures its prey the more easily, we 
are led to believe, because it is white in color as are its Arctic surroundings. Yet 
here is a creature of the Temperate Zone, well fed, obviously in good condition, 
existing successfully with a type of coloration not found in any of the birds of 
prey typical of this latitude. One is led to wonder, in considering such a case 
as this, whether the importance of aggressive coloration, so called, has not been 
somewhat overestimated—-Grorce Mikscu Sutton, Game Commission, Harris- 
burg, Pa. 
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BIRD BANDING NEWS 
Conducted by Wm. I. Lyon 


BIRD BANDING IN 1927 ON LAKES MICHIGAN AND HURON 
BY WM. I. LYON sa 


Our fourth annual bird banding trip started from Waukegan, Illinois, early 
on the morning of July 3, 1927. Mr. Benjamin T. Gault, of Glenn Ellyn, Illinois, 
Robert L. Jackson, of Ohio, Illinois, and W. I. Lyon of Waukegan, Illinois, 
formed the party which started northward by auto. The first stop was at Racine, 
Wisconsin, where we were joined by Clarke C. Miller and Richard Miller, his 
brother. 

We had a very pleasant trip to Egg Harbor in the Door County peninsula, 
Wisconsin. We arrived at the resort in time for dinner. During the evening 
they had a general assembly in the office where guests were requested to do their 
part with some stunt or give interesting experiences; one of our party explained 
the work of bird banding and asked any of the men who wished, to join us the 
next day in the trip to Hat Island. Mr. Smith, an attorney of Dubuque, Iowa, 
volunteered and proved to be a very pleasant companion and a great help. 

Early in the morning, July 4, we were taken by boat to Hat Island and 
left there, with our lunch and supplies, for the day. On landing, we found the 
Herring Gulls practically farther advanced than the year before at a week later 
date. The water of Green Bay was eighteen inches higher than last year. This 
slightly changed the conditions about the shores of the island and possibly forced 
some of the gulls to nest in the interior which is fairly open, though covered with 
a dense growth of nettles mixed with poison ivy and thistles. Included in the 
vegetation were numerous high bush cranberries. The outer edges of most of 
the higher islands are well covered with trees. We Iccated the usual number of 
Red-breasted Merganser nests, which we find on practically every island that we 
visit. We were very successful and banded 317 Herring Gulls, 2 Red-winged 
Blackbirds, and 1 Spotted Sandpiper. That evening we drove to Ephraim. 

On the morning of July 5, we went to Sister Bay where we had made ar- 
rangements for boats to take us to Sister Islands. Harold Wilson, Henry Ander- 
son, W. E. Bond and son William, Edward Wagner, James and Peter Dagett 
joined us on this trip. It started raining before we got on the boat and it con- 
tinued all morning. Sometimes it poured and again, it cleared away a little 
between showers. By the time we were ready for lunch we were all soaked 
through, but after getting a large fire started we were warmed and dried out, 
and finished up the islands, making a very good record of 519 Herring Gulls, 
3 Red-breasted Mergansers, 9 Red-winged Blackbirds, and 6 Spotted Sandpipers. 
The three adult Red-breasted Mergansers were caught and banded on Sister 
Island. Because of the rain, they stuck to their nests until we were too close 
for them to escape, as they are not able to spring into flight like a mallard, but 
have to run through the rocks and weeds to the water to “take off.” In this way 
we were able to overtake them. On the south end of Little Sister Island, we 
found a colony of Common Terns with twenty-five or fifty nests, all with eggs. 
This was the first time we had found them on this island. That night when we 
returned, we found we had been advertised for a bird banding meeting in the 
local church. We had a very good attendance. 
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The next morning, July 6, we drove to Gills Rock where the Plum Island 
Coast Guards took us to Gravel Island. On account of so much high water, 
there was very little vegetation this year, but we found more young gulls than 
usual and were succesful in banding 387 Herring Gulls, 3 Black Ducks, and 5 
Red-winged Blackbirds. 

From Gravel Island the Coast Guards took us to Spider Island We found 
a few gulls around the north island which is really connected to the southern 
island, and as soon as we struck the southern island, the entire party was busy 
trying to capture Great Blue Herons, there being about twenty-five nests in this 
colony We succeeded in getting seven, which were photographed. Twelve Her- 
ring Gulls, one Black Duck, one Spotted Sandpiper, and one Red-winged Black- 
bird were also banded. We found that something had eaten a number of birds 
on the island. Two years ago one of the boys saw what was, apparently, a fox; 
and, because of the number of gulls eaten, we thought the fox must still be 
there. That night we returned to the Coast Guard Station and stayed with them 
for the next three days. 

Early on the morning of the seventh, we went to Hog Island, a small 
island just east of Washington Island, where we succeeded in getting only thirty- 
eight Herring Gulls, as the higher water had covered up all the low beaches and 
the birds were nesting on high rocks. Again we spent some time getting four 
Great Blue Herons which were photographed, Mr. Gault trying some motion 
pictures. We continued our trip and passed Fisherman Shoal and Fish Island. 
These are but small bare islands, and the young gulls were so far advanced that, 
when anyone landed on the island, they would go out to the water and swim 
to the opposite side of the island. We did not land, therefore, but watched very 
closely and found no trace of any terns. There were just Herring Gulls nesting 
on those islands. We continued our trip to Little Gull Island, where we were 
successful the year before. Found many gulls and had plenty to do the rest of 
the day. There was a colony of Great Blue Herons on the center of this island 
but the trees were very high, and we couldn't spare any time in crying to catch the 
herons. We banded 381 Herring Gulls and 2 Black Ducks on this island. 

On the morning of the eighth, we started early for Gravelly Island, Michi- 
gan, the home of the Caspian Terns. We carried all the photographing outfit 
we had on hand hoping for a big day. We were not disappointed because the 
terns were there in big numbers. On the southeast end of this island, which is a 
bare gravelly point, in other years there were many nests on the low ground, 
but the high water had forced the terns to nest up on the gravel bank. The 
young Caspian Terns stay in herds, so we drove them up into the bushes in the 
center of the island where many of them hid instead of running for the water. 
This gave us a chance to hunt them out and band them The total for this 
island was 203 Herring Gulls, 347 Caspian Terns, 5 Spotted Sandpipers, and 3 
Red-winged Blackbirds. In the afternoon we visited Big Gull Island. This we 
found to be more heavily timbered and with cleaner ground. There was less 
poison ivy and nettles than on the other islands, but we found that the island 
was apparently inhabited by foxes, and there were quite a few remains of young 
gulls, some that had been killed but a short time. Thirty-four Herring Gulls 
were banded here. 
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On July 9 we started away from the Plum Island Station at 4:50 A. M. to 
make a long run to Big Bay De Noc, or the north end of Green Bay. We had an 
extremely rough trip up the middle of the Bay. From observation with our 
binoculars, we could see that Rocky Island had become joined to Little Summer 
Island, and a fisherman’s house had been built on Little Summer. Apparently 
there were no birds on the island. We kept on until we arrived at Snake 
Island. this was a new island for us to investigate. We had very good results 
at Snake Island, banding 148 Herring Gulls, 4 Bronzed Grackles, and 3 Red- 
winged Blackbirds. We then crossed over to Round Island and, during the trip 
across, we looked St. Vitals Island over with our binoculars, but, as the chart 
shows there are shallow and recky spots in the water, we abandoned the idea 
of trying to get ashore. On Round Island something had apparently eaten the 
birds, as we found only 17 Herring Gulls to band. When we got out into Green 
Bay we were much pleased to find the north wind behind us and did not have 
such a rough trip as when going northward. 

On the morning of July 10 we spent quite a little time photographing the 
Coast Guard station, men and boats, and then they took us to Gills Rock. The 
Plum Island Coast Guards have always been very hospitable and cordial in their 
reception to us, so getting back to the Plum Island station seems like getting 
home. It is one of the bright spots on the trip, as they are all fine fellows and 
a happy lot, and it is a great pleasure to be among them. After many farewells 
at Gills Rock, we got our cars out of the bushes, packed our baggage and were 
on our way, making Escanaba that night. 

The next day, July 11, we spent in traveling and stopped in the upper 
peninsula to visit the Big Spring and found it well worth the short rough side 
trip. On arriving at St. Ignace we found we could still get a boat across to 
Mackinac Island that night, so we stored the cars and transferred the baggage 
in plenty of time to have dinner, then we had a pleasant run across on the 
steamer Islander to Mackinac Island. This island, we found, was inhabited by 
the Gullibles and after the steamer landed we found there was a long line of 
vultures ready to attack the Gullibles for whatever fees they could obtain from 
them. We visited the Coast Guards that night and made arrangements to start 
early the next morning for Snow Islands. 

On July 12 we started with the Mackinac Coast Guards to the farther point 
of Snow Islands, passing Goose, LaSalle, Government, Boot, Gravel, Strongs, 
Crow, Bear and Rover Islands. From observation of these points we were satis- 
fied that there were practically no birds nesting on any of these islands, all being 
fairly well covered with trees and, apparently, people had been camping on 
them, so we turned back, and as we approached Marquette Island we could see 
the Common Terns flying around Fuyards Point. We landed and found about 
fifty nests with not a bird hatched out. Goose Island was but a short distance 
and as we had very little time, we knew there would be but little difference 
with the Common Terns on Goose Island, so we started for St. Martins Point 
Reef. St. Martins Point Reef was where we found the large colony of Common 
Terns the year before. Here we found twenty-four young. There were, appar- 
ently, two or three hundred nests of Common Terns, nearly all with eggs, so 
we hurried on to St. Martins Shoal which was the island where we found the 
Ring-billed Gulls nesting with the Herring Gulls the preceding year. 
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Nest and Eggs of the Caspian Tern on Gravelly Island. 
Note the Crayfish Claws around the Nest. 











Shoe Island, the Home of another Caspian Tern Colony. 
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As we came to the nesting place of the Ring-billed colony great numbers of 
old birds rose into the air and as we approached the grounds, we found a much 
larger nesting ground that the one of last year. It seemed increased to four 
times the size, and there were a great many of the young birds running about, 
so there was a good job in store for us. We worked around the island as fast 
as we could and the results were 58 Herring Gulls and 350 Ring-billed Gulls. 

We had to cut our time short and leave the island to get back to catch the 
steamer to St. Ingace that evening. After dinner we loaded the cars and drove 
them on the car ferry. When we landed at Mackinac City we left immediately 
for Charlevoix. The trip was made in the dark and there was a heavy storm. 
We arrived there at 2:00 o’clock in the morning and found that the steamer 
left at 8:30 the next morning for St. James. 

July 13. We were up and on the dock with cur baggage in time to get the 
steamer to Beaver Island. We had a rough trip. The wind was in the south- 
west and, although the steamer was of fair size it did a good deal of rolling in 
the trough of the sea, so some of the party were quite affected. We visited at 
Coast Guards Station at St. James that evening and found them ready and 
willing to take us out the next morning. 

July 14. We started early for Shoge Island, the home of the large Caspian 
Tern colony we had heard so much about. Shoe Island, we found, was entirely 
bare of vegetation. The young terns were assembled in flocks like sheep, and, 
as soon as we approached the island, they started for the other side. It was a 
hard job to keep many of them on the island but we were successful in banding 
- 311 Caspian Terns and 1 Herring Gull. On the westward point of the island, we 
found a small colony of Common Terns, possibly fifty nests, but only ten were 
hatched and large enough to be banded. 

We proceeded to Hat Island to band gulls: here we found four gulls that 
had been banded by some preceding party. We searched the island very care- 
fully to see if there had been any ill effects from that visit due to the banding. 
There were practically no banded young birds dead; in fact, very few remains of 
any dead so, from all we could see, there had been practically no ill effects from 
the party that had visited the island. This was very gratifying because some 
uninformed persons have stated that banding colonies must cause large losses of 
young birds. The gulls were all very far advanced but we banded 57 Herring 
Gulls, and 1 Caspian Tern which probably swam over from Shoe Island. Hat 
Island was a mass of poison ivy and nettles. There were some Great Blue 
Herons nesting in the trees in the center, but we did not attempt to band them. 
On our return trip we passed close to Grape Island but could see only a few 
gulls. We also passed Mire Island and observed two small rocky bars, the 
largest of which is called Snake Island by the local people. This bar has no 
name on the government charts; in fact, it is indicated only as shallow water. 
Here we found a very large colony of Common Terns without a single egg being 
hatched. There were three or four hundred nests. Three had four eggs each, 
one nest had one colored egg and one pure white egg, while anothr had two 


eggs with a runt egg only about one-half the size of the other. There must have 
been a heavy storm about a month preceding our visit, as, at one spot, we found 
about one hundred eggs that had been washed from the nests in the grass to 
one edge of the island; these facts may explain the late hatching of Common 
Terns. 
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Nesting Site of the Ring-billed Gulls on St. Martins Shoal. 
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Ring-billed Gulls in the air at St. Martins Shoal. 
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On July 15 we left the St. James Harbor and went to the south of Garden 
Island, passing just north of High Island, where King Ben has his colony, to 
Gull Island. We found very few birds upon the shore, but on the west side of 
the island there seemed to be a large open field that was filled with small hazel 
brush, wild gooseberries and high bush cranberries. Here the gulls were not 
able to take to the water and swim, so they ran under the bushes to hide. We 
were successful in banding 166 Herring Gulls and 1 Spotted Sandpiper. We 
were much surprised to see large bunches of hairy puccoon in blossom, also 
quantities of bluebells, daisies, and lilies. There were nettles, poison ivy, and 
thistles, as usual, and during all of our stay in the Beaver Islands we found 
millions of biting flies, emphasizing the necessity of bird banders being entirely 
immune to high water and bug bites, poison ivy, nettles, thistles, and hardships. 
On the way back we passed Trout Island, on which a house had been built, 
which explained the absence of gulls. We landed at Whiskey Island but the 
birds took to the water as soon as they saw us coming, and we banded only 
eight birds. We were able to land the large boat close to the beach so it was 
very easy to get out. Right at this point there was a very unusual gull’s nest 
about three feet wide and close to two feet high, containing one egg. On this 
island, besides a million flies, there were several legions of extra large mosquitoes 
and we did not stay very long. On the way home we passed by Squaw Island 
where the lighthouse is, and no birds were in sight, so we returned to St. James. 
For dinner we were given a rare treat to whitefish livers, and that evening, after 
writing the day’s events and doing a little packing, we took in the local dance. 

July 16. This morning we packed, took an auto ride about Beaver Island 
and caught the steamer to Charlevoix, from whence we ran to Manistee by auto 
that night. We had hoped to go as far as Ludington, but on account of the 
heavy storm we had to stop at Manistee. The next morning, July 17, we started 
early and completed the trip back to Waukegan in safety. 

The numbers of birds banded were as follows: 2057 Herring Gulls, 350 Ring- 
billed Gulls, 659 Caspian Terns, 34 Common Terns, 3 Red-breasted Mergansers, 
6 Black Ducks, 11 Great Blue Herons, 12 Spotted Sandpipers, 1 Killdeer, 17 
Red-winged Blackbirds, 4 Bronzed Grackles. Total, 3154. 

WauKEGAN, ILLINOIS. 





TERN BANDING ON LAKE ERIE 


BY EDWARD S. THOMAS 


We devoted four days from July 21 to 23, during the past summer to the 
study and the banding of Common Terns on Lake Erie. The expedition, spon- 
sored by the Ohio State Museum, of Columbus, Ohio, was headed by James S. 
Hine, Curator of Natural History, and consisted also of R. W. Franks, John 
Thomas and the writer. Charles F. Walker joined us on July 23. 

As on the previous year, practically the entire time was spent on Starve 
Island, but the last day was cevoted to a tour of various other islands. 

Everywhere, we found that practically all of the young were flying and that 
there were comparatively few eggs and nestlings. At the same time on the 
preceding year there had been plenty of downy young and eggs. Because of 
these conditions, the prospects looked very poor for banding any considerable 
number of birds. The young flyers were entirely too clever to permit our cap- 
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turing them, although we tried long-handled nets and other means to accomplish 
this purpose. ! 7 | 

We spent one night on Starve Island, as we had done in the preceding year. 
On the last occasion there had been a bright, full moon, and we found that the 
birds were extremely active, flying and screaming throughout the night. Spot- 
lights had been useless for capturing them, the birds flying at thirty feet, and 
seeming not in the least dazzled by the lights. 

This year, however, there was no moon and the sky was heavily overcast. In 
addition, it began to rain by about ten o’clock. We waited until it was perfectly 
dark, and were delighted to find that the young, which had been scattered all 
over the island, were now massed in a milling, densely crowded flock on one end 
of the island. We were further delighted to discover that the young flyers which 
had hitherto been so wary, were very stupid in the glare of the lights, and could 
be captured with the greatest ease. In fact, we were able at times to scoop 
them five and six at a time into bags of mosquito netting which we had brought 
for that purpose. 

We worked energetically from nine o’clock until after twelve. Franks and 
John Thomas captured the young, while Professor Hine and the writer banded 
them. We were able to band 650 young flyers in about three and a half hours, 
and we later estimated that we had secured nearly ninety per cent of the young 
birds on the island. . 

No adults were seen at any time. In spite of the fact that it was raining 
steadily none of the brooding birds were seen on their eggs. Furthermore, none 
were brooding at six o’clock the next morning. Several newly hatched nestlings 
were drenched to the skin, indicating that the parents had not brooded them 
during the night. As the sun became hotter, however, the birds began to come 
back to their nests, and by noon there was little evidence that there had been 
a storm on the preceding night. 

It is known that the Herring Gulls customarily roost out on the water, but 
it seems inconceivable that the birds brooding on eggs would do so. Is it pos- 
sible that the Common Tern customarily deserts its eggs and tender young dur- 
ing the night, covering them only to protect them from the burning sun? It 
would be impossible to make any positive deductions from this one experience, 
but the evidence seems to point to this conclusion. 

We succeeded in trapping twenty-two adult birds at their nests, and in secur- 
ing one return from last year. In addition, we saw one other banded adult. The 
results do not indicate the amount of effort expended in this direction. Franks 
and John Thomas spent a large part of three days in attempting to trap the 
birds. The traps were made of wire loops and bags of mosquito netting placed 
at the nests and operated by a pull string. Many of the birds were trap-shy, 
however, and would not return to the nest while the trap was beside it. 

We saw none of the nine-hundred-odd young which we had banded in the 
preceding year, which lends support to the opinion expressed by Mr. F. C. 
Lincoln that the young of the Common Tern do not breed their second year, or 
even return to the site of their birth. 

In all 1090 birds were banded, including 150 on Middle Island, Ontario. 


Our rather hasty survey of the islands of Lake Erie during the past two sea- 
sens has resulted in the following data: the largest colony of terns is on Big 
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Chicken Island, where we estimated the population at about 3000 birds. Starve 
Island, Little Chicken, and Middle Island each have about 2000 birds and Chick 
Island (a small reef north of Big Chicken), about 1500. In 1926 there were 
several hundred birds about the “Rattle” of Rattlesnake Island, but, although 
we found signs of nesting, we found practically no eggs or young. Several 
pairs of grackles nesting on the rock may be responsible for this condition. In 
addition to the foregoing, we have found a few scattered pairs nesting on the 
rocks which border Green Island and on Lost Ballast, a reef just south of 
Ballast Island. 
Cotumsus, Ouro. 





{Editor’s Note. Attention is called to the dates of banding the Common 
Terns. On July 12 there were but twenty-four birds large enough to band in a 
colony of three or four hundred nests in upper Lake Huron. On July 21 in 
Lake Erie nearly all of the young birds were flying. Apparently, there must 
have been a severe storm through upper Lake Michigan and Lake Huron which 
destroyed the first nests of the Common Terns]. 





THe Fox Snake FEeEps oN THE Eccs oF THE Common Tern.—Roland Wil- 
liams, Winnetka, Illinois, reports that while at Camp Greenwood, Ellison Bay, 
Wisconsin, he in company with other members of the camp made three visits 
to Sister Islands On the second visit they noted that eggs of the Common Terns 
on the end of Little Sister Island had diminished in numbers. On the third 
trip, the colony seemed about destroyed. In searching for Sandpiper’s nests he 
turned over an old rotten rowboat and out came a Fox snake, which was killed 
and taken back to camp. It was dissected by a member of the party, and found 
to contain eleven Common Tern’s eggs. 

Results of the banding on Sister Islands were 28 Herring Gulls, 2 Common 
Terns, 1 Red-breasted Merganser, 4 Spotted Sandpipers, 16 Red-winged Black- 
birds. About 40 other birds were banded about the camp.—W. I. L. 





E. A. Doolittle, Plainsville, Ohio, reports that, on July 1, he banded two 
Robins that were perfectly snow white albinos with pink eyes, and that they 
were both in the same nest. 
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Lire Histories or NortnH American Marsu Birps. Orpers OpontTocLossag, 
HeERODIONES AND Patupicotar. By Arthur Cleveland Bent. Bull. 125, U. S. 
Nat. Mus. Pp. i-xii -+ 1-490. Pls. 98 in black. Washington, 1926. Price, 
$1.25. 


This volume is the sixth of the “life history” series under Mr. Bent’s author- 
ship. The present volume is arranged on the same general plan as its prede- 
cessors, and may be regarded as a compendium of our knowledge of the habits 
of the species treated. The previous volumes of the series have been reviewed in 
the Witson BuLLetiIN, and little more can be said on the merits of the work: 
little needs to be said beyond expressing our satisfaction and gratitude. 


We take it that it is the duty of the reviewer to point out criticisms, if there 
are any, rather than to indulge in obsequious and formal flattery. We will, 
therefore, not hesitate to point out what we consider to be the one weak feature of 
the work, namely the discussion of distributions. We do not underrate the diffi- 
culty of treating this subject within the space which is probably allotted. On the 
other hand we do not know of any topic connected with the bird's life history 
upon which complete information is more needed and more sought, at the present 
time, than its distribution. 

The general distribution of North American species must now be fairly well 
known, though the information has not been collected for publication in any one 
place. The A. O. U. Check-list was never adequate in its treatment of ranges, 
and cannot be expected to be as full as may be desired. The treatment of dis- 
tribution in Ridgway’s “Birds of North and Middle America” is no more satis- 
factory than in the work under review; in fact they both follow the same plan 
of treatment, and one is about as complete, or incomplete, as the other. We 
necessarily look to the Government for a complete and adequate analysis of 
ranges with a published report thereon. Perhaps, in a measure, our expectation 
is increased by the fact that such a great number of persons have, for many 
years, made their annual migration reports to the Biological Survey. And through 
this co-operation the Government has been enabled to gather what is often spoken 
of as an unsurpassed accumulation of migration and distributional data. 

In the present Bulletin a typical treatment of distribution contains seven 
sub-heads, viz., range, breeding range, winter range, spring migration, fall migra- 
tion, casual records, and egg dates. These topics present an excellent outline of 
the subject. The difficulty is that when we examine these paragraphs for specific 
information we do not find it. 


Let us make the matter clear by a simple illustration. The breeding range 
of the Coot is given on page 367. Breeding localities are mentioned for fifteen 
states (we refer to distribution in the United States only, for simplicity). We 
know that this does not tell the whole story of the breeding range of this bird. 
That is, the account is incomplete, and, therefore, unsatisfactory and disappointing 
in this particular. Likewise, breeding records of the Florida Gallinule are given 
for fifteen states (page 353). 


Are we to conclude that these birds breed in only fifteen states out of the 


forty-eight? Or must we infer that the Biological Survey's records do not contain 
further information? With the extensive literature on North American birds it 
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should not be an impossible task to compile a correct and complete statement of 
the distribution of each species. This could be best done, of course, by means 
of maps. Such a complete compilation would be invaluable, and might be re- 
garded as the most important service the Government could render to American 
ornithologists at the present time. 

The question of expense might be raised, which should be immaterial, though 
it may not be. We observe, however, that fifty-five forms are treated in Bulletin 
135, which, we may suppose, would require as many distribution maps. This 
Bulletin, as published, contains ninety-eight plates (most of which include two 
half-tone cuts) illustrating the birds, their nests and habitats. While we enjoy 
these pictures, and would not ask for their elimination, we yet believe that the 
distribution maps would be of greater value. The preparation of such maps, or 
a full statement of distribution in any form, would involve considerable labor: 
but considerable labor goes into the preparation of such reports, anyway, and 
a little more should not be prohibitive, considering the end in view. 

We hope that this criticism does not fall upon the author, at least entirely; 
end certainly it does not concern the collaborator who prepared the paragraphs 
on distribution in this particular volume of the series. The plan of treatment 
seems to be the result of an evolutionary process. It does not follow Major 
Bendire’s work, which seldom gives more than two lines to the Geographical 
Range. We notice, too, that Mr. Bent’s more recent volumes give more space 
to distribution than do the earlier ones. It may be that another series of reports 
dealing with distribution only would supply the desideratum in a more satisfactory 


manner.—T. C. S. 


DireEctorY TO THE Birp-LireE oF THE SAN FRrANCisco Bay Recion. By Joseph 
Grinnell and Margaret W. Wythe. Pac. Coast Avifauna No. 18, Cooper 
Ornith. Club. Pp. 1-160. Pl. 1. March 29, 1927. Price, $4.00. 


In its general plan and execution the paper here reviewed may be regarded 
as a model local check-list. Three hundred and eighty-three species and sub- 
species are catalogued, of which three hundred and twenty-four are considered to 
be “full” species. Not many localities are fortunate in harboring so many kinds 
of birds. 

The catalogue which constitutes the main body of the paper contains for 
each species a statement of its status, explicit or unusual locality records, and a 
brief reference list of writers on the particular form. We believe it would be 
helpful in a local catalogue of this kind to include the citation of the original 
description, in view of the rapidity with which new forms are being described. 
The nomenclature of the present list is so far away from the A. O. U. Check-list 
that the latter has little bearing. In our recent trip through the Yellowstone 
and the west we noted that the fastest automobiles usually bore California licenses. 
The introductory portion of the paper contains a list of recommended books, a 
bibliography of local lists, and a list of libraries and public museums in the 
San Francisco region. There is also included a list of species and subspecies 
arranged in the order of the new and proposed A. O. U. Check-list. We are 
prepared to like this new order, and trust that its final adoption and publication 


may not long be delayed.—T. C. S. 
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Tue Practica, VALuE oF Birps. By Junius Henderson. Pp. i-xii + 1-342. 

Published by The Macmillan Co., New York. 1927. Price, $2.50. 

In 1913 the University of Colorado issued a 48-page pamphlet on “The 
Practical Value of Birds,” by Professor Henderson. This brief survey has now 
been expanded into a book of useful proportions. The book deals exclusively 
with the food habits of birds, notwithstanding its somewhat more inclusive title. 
The first seventeen chapters, or about one-third of the book, deal with general 
principles, e. g., the balance of nature, quantities of food eaten by birds, birds in 
relation to various injurious animals, as scavengers and carriers of disease, 
destruction, protection, etc., ete. 

The remainder of the book, though not divided into chapters, presents a 
systematic survey of the bird groups and their food habits. The amount of 
literature condensed in this volume is enormous, and one of the most valuable 
features of the work is the bibliographic citation at the foot of each page. This, 
with the bibliography at the end, aflords us the most complete source book on 
the subject of economic ornithology now extant. We note with surprise, however, 
the omission of any reference to King’s early paper on the “Economic Relations 
of Wisconsin Birds” (Geology of Wisconsin, Survey of 1873-1879, Vol. I, pp. 
441-610), which must be regarded as one of the important pioneer works in this 


field.—T. C. S. 


THAT COLLECTION OF GEESE FROM THE SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY, CALIFORNIA. By 
J. D. Figgins. Proc. Colo. Mus. Nat. Hist., VI, No. 6. Pp. 33-40. Dec. 
23, 1926. 


This renewal of the controversy over the Branta canadensis group of geese 
is interesting to the bystander because it affords a glowing example of the utter 
tangle which can be reached in the understanding of and differentiation of sub- 
species. The follower of this controversy will have to read closely to keep his 
bearings. Maybe we are prejudiced, but we are much impressed by Mr. Figgins’ 
presentation of facts and the logic of his deductions.—T. C. S. 


Generic Names Appuiep To Birps During tHe Years 1916 To 1922, INCLUSIVE, 
witH AppiTions TO WATERHOUSE’s “INDEX GENERUM Avium.” By Charles 

W. Richmond. Proc. U. S. Nat. Mus., Vol. 70, Art. 15, 1927. Pp. 1-44. 

This is a technical and scholarly paper of importance to all who are inter- 
ested in taxonomic ornithology.—T. C. S. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE OKLAHOMA AcaApemy oF Science. Univ. Okla. Bull., Vol. 

VI, 1926. Pp. 1-221. Dated Jan. 1, 1927. 

Several ornithological papers are found in this volume: “A census of the 
song and insectivorous birds of Oklahoma County for 1924-25” and “Observations 
on Some Oklahoma Birds,” both papers being written by George B. Saunders, 
Jr. There is another paper by Mrs. Nice on late nesting of Mourning Doves. 
Roberta Dean Ortenburger presents a paper on “Bird Records from Southern 
Oklahoma.” We doubt the wisdom of using nomenclature which has not been 
passed upon by the A. O. U. Committee, as has been done in several instances in 
these papers. If the Committee adopts the terms little harm will be done; but 
if the Committee rejects the terms, then things are simply messed that much 
more by premature publication. We look forward to the day when proposed 
nomenclatorial changes will not, by common consent, be published at all until 
they have been passed upon by an organized national or international com- 
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mission. Mention might also be made of several papers on amphibia, fishes, 
reptiles, and insects appearing in this volume.—T. C. S. 


10 Aars Opnotp Istanpt Norpistanpske Fucie. By G. B. Dinesen. Published 
by G. Dinesen, Dannebrogsgade 8, Kbhvn. V., Copenhagen, Denmark. (In 
Danish). Pp. 1-52. Price, 5 Kr. 

This pamphlet records the results of the author’s bird study in Iceland cov- 
ering a period of about twelve years, from 1902 to 1914. Eighty-three species 
are listed, and apparently all records are based upon specimens collected.— 


tT. CS. 


SinpBaps OF Science. By George Finlay Simmons. Pp. 1-75. Reprinted from 

the National Geographic Magazine for July, 1927. 

Those who heard Mr. Simmons’ lecture at the W. O. C. meeting in Chicago 
last fall will be glad to learn that the story of his long voyage in the Blossom 
is finally available in print. The fascinating story as told is no less so as 
written, and the ninety pictures greatly enliven it—T. C. S. 


A Brotocicat Survey or Nortn Dakota. By Vernon Bailey. No. Amer. Fauna 
No. 49. Pp. 1-226. Washington, D. C., December, 1926. Price, 60 cents. 
The greater part of this paper deals with mammals, but pages 3-16 deal with 

physiography and life zones. The latter discussion is of interest to the student 

of birds or other groups within this state. Lists of characteristic mammals, birds, 
and plants are given for each of the life zones represented in the state. The 
large inserted map shows that practically the entire state is within the Transition 
life zone; small extensions of the Upper Austral appear in the southwestern and 
southcentral portions of the state, while a still smaller region in the northcentral 


portion is marked Canadian.—T. C. S. 


PrairiE Birps. By B. J. Hales. Published by the Macmillan Company of Can- 
ada, Limited, Toronto. Distributed in the United States by the Macmillan 
Company, 60 Fifth Ave., New York. 1927. Pp. i-xviii + 1-334. 

The author presents in this booklet descriptive sketches of nearly two hun- 
dred and fifty of the common birds which inhabit the prairie regions, although 
many of the forms selected are strictly woodland types, as, for instance, ihe 
Red-eyed Virco, certain grouse, woodpeckers, wood warblers, and thrushes. The 
author states in the preface that the book may be “quite as valuab'e for what 
it omits as what it includes,’ meaning that the beginner is often confused in 
his ornithological reading by the accounts of birds which are not to be found 
in his region. The list as selected, perhaps particularly for the region of 
Manitoba, contains certain species and omits others which we would omit 
or include in a corresponding list for the prairies of lowa. The author’s remarks 
in many cases give us new side-lights on certain species.—T. C. S. 


Tue Summer Birps of CentraL New York Marsnes. By Aretas A. Saunders. 
Roosevelt Wild Life Station Bull., Vol. 3, No. 3, September, 1926. Pp. 
335-475. Pls. 19, Figs. 64, Map 1. Price, $1.00. 

Mr. Saunders here gives us a very complete and original treatise on bird 
life in the marshes The notes on the various species of birds are based upon 
the author's own field work under the auspices of the Roosevelt Wild Life Sta- 
tion. The paper is illustrated by means of two colored plates, showing eighteen 
figures, by Sawyer, and numerous half-tones from photographs, a few of which 
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are rather poor. The author discusses very thoroughly the value of marshes as 
conservators of many forms of wild life, and concludes that marsh birds are on 
the decrease because of extensive drainage of marshes—a fact which is not new, 
but which is here confirmed after careful study.—T. C. S. 

THe AupuBON BULLETIN. SPRING AND SumMER, 1927. No 18. Illinois Audubon 

Society. Pp. 1-56. 

As usual this bulletin is full of interesting reading matter. Mr. Schantz 
writes an entertaining account of a trip to the home of Robert Ridgway Mr. 
Ridgway himself contributes a paper on the relations of birds to the farmer and 
fruit grower. An intimate sketch of Bewick’s Wren reports it breeding in the 
sand Dunes of Indiana. Miss Sherman’s article entitled “Down with the House 
Wren Boxes” is reprinted in full, from the Witson Buttetin of March, 1925. 
Announcement is made that a new and revised edition of the check-list ot birds 
of Illinois is to appear early this fall.--T. C. S. 





NECROLOGY 


Louts Acassiz Fuertes. Born February 7, 1874, at Ithaca, N. Y. Died 
August 22, 1927, at Unadilla, N. Y., aged fifty-three years. Mr. and Mrs. Fuertes 
were returning from a week-end visit with Dr. Frank Chapman, at Oneonta Park, 
N. Y., when their car was struck on a dangerous railroad crossing. Mr. Fuertes 
was almost instantly killed, possiby the burning of the car contributing to the 
fatality. It is a fact to arrest our attention that Mr. Fuertes, after having made 
extensive travels through the wildernesses of South America and Africa, should 
meet a tragic death within the confines of civilization. 

Mr. Fuertes won unusual distinction in two different roles. He was a great 
artist; as a painter of birds the world has produced no superior, and among 
American bird artists he was, by common consent, regarded as the leader. Then, 
as a man Mr. Fuertes was an unusual success. This is shown by the words of 
esteem universally expressed by those who came in contact with him. He was 
comrade and companion to those with whom he camped in the wilderness; he 
was counsellor and friend to the ambitious youth; and he was the wit and life 
at many professional gatherings, such as the meetings of the American Orni- 
thologists’ Union. So, in all these circles his absence will be mourned with 
genuine sorrow. 

We cannot attempt here to give a complete biography, nor to enumerate the 
many bird books illustrated by his pencil and brush. It may not be generally 
known that Mr. Fuertes painted the backgrounds for many of the habitat groups 
in the American Museum of Natural History. On the recent Chicago scientific 
expedition into Abyssinia Mr. Fuertes was the official ornithologist. As such, 
his report, which consisted of paintings of Abyssinian birds and an uncom- 
pleted manuscript, was recovered from the ruined car. Mr. Forbush has stated 
that Mr. Fuertes had completed all of the colored plates for the second volume 
of the “Birds of Massachusetts and Other New England States,” and also some 
of the plates for the third and final volume. 

Mr. Fuertes became an active member of the Wilson Ornithological Club in 
1905, and maintained his membership continuously to the time of his death. 
Whatever may be the misfortune in this sudden and tragic death, few men have 
the privilege of erecting for themselves the lasting fame that will live with the 
name of Fuertes.—Wnm. I. Lyon. 
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Oe ee eee eer, Se ete in the BuLietin 
Short meas. oop Sees Ee the department of General Notes, as weil as longer 
contributions, especiall wre to life-history, migration, ecology. hebavior, 
song, economic orni ipment and methods, etc. Local faunal lists 
are also desired, but they should annotated, at least briefly, and should be 
based upon sufhcient pre Epos va reasonably complete. Authors are asked to 
include the common name, the scientific name icons the A.B U. check-list), and 
annotations, and they should be arranged in this order. The annotations should 
include explicit data concerning unusual species. Omit serial numbering. 


THe Manuscatrt. The manuscript, or copy, should be prepared with due 
regard for literary correct and punctuation. Use sheets of paper of 
good quality and of size (814x11 inches); write on one side only, and leave 
wide margins; if at all possible manuscript ‘should be red with a type 
writer, using double spacing and a reasonably fresh, black ribbon. 


The title should be carefully constructed so as to indicate most clearly the 
nature of the subject matter of the contribution. Where the paper deals with a 
single species it is desirable to include in the title both the common and thr 
scientific names, or, to include the scientific name in the introductory paragraph. 
Contributors are requested to mark at the top of the first page of the manu 
script the number of words contained. This will save the editor's time and wii 
be appreciated. 

Manuscripts intended for publication in any particular issue should be in the 
hands of the editor thirty days -prior to the date of publication. 


Ittustrations. To* reproduce well prints should have good contrast with 
detail. In sending prints the author should attach to each one an adequate 
description or legend. 


BisuiocraPuy. The scientific value of some contributions is enhanced by 
an accompanying list of works cited. Such citations should be complete, giving 
anthor’s name, full title of the paper, both the year and volume of the periodical, 
and pages, * and last. 


Proor. weg Fee will be regularly submitted to authors. Page proofs 
will be pe er only‘on request. Proof of notes and short articles will not be 
submitted unless camaaa’ All proofs must be returned within four days. Ex 
pensive changes in copy after the type has been set must be charged to the 


author. 


Separates. The Club is unable, under present financial conditions, to fur- 
nish reprints to authors gratis. Arrangements will be made, however, for such 
reprints to be obtained at practically cost. The cost wil] vary somewhat with the 
nature of the composition, but will depend mainly upon the number of pages. A 
scale of rates is appended which will serve as a guide to the approximate printer’s 
costs. 

If a blank page is left in the folding this may be used for a title page, which 
will be set and printed at the rate indicated. If a complete cover with printed 
title page is desired it may be obtained at the rate shown in the last column. 
All orders for separates must accompany the returned galley proof upon blanks 
provided. Orders cannot be taken a the forms have been taken down. 
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Annual Meetings of the Wilson Ornithological Club 


Retiring 
1914—Chicago. February 5. President 
Chicago Academy of Sciences. 
1914—Chicago. December 29-30. 
‘New Morrison Hotel... T. C. Stephens 





1915—Columbus. December 28-29. 
+ With the A. A. A. 8. T. C. Stephens 











1916—Chicago....December 27-28. 

New Morrison Hotel_...........T. C. Stephens 
1917—Pittsburgh. January 1-2, 1918. 

With the A. A. A. S.._....... W. F. Henninger 
1918—No meeting on account of the 

exigencies of war M. H. Swenk 
1919—St. Louis. December 29-80. 

With the A.A. A.S M. H. Swenk 
1920—Chicago. December 27-28. 

With the A. A, AvS R. M. Strong 
1921—Chicago. December 26-27. 

The Field Museum R. M. Strong 





1922—Chicago. October 26_......... T. L. Hankinson 


1923—Cincinnati. Dec. 81-Jan. 1, 1924. 
With the A. A. A. S._........... T. L. Hankinson 


1924—Nashville. November 28-29-80. 
Peabody College A. F. Ganier 


1925—Kansas City. December 28-29. 
With the A. A. A. S A. F. Ganier 


1926—Chicago. November 26-27. 
Chicago Academy of Sciences....A. F. Ganier 














